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Stress on farm business. . . and station trade... 


Floating bridge 


licks river current damage 
at oil terminal unloading 
dock on Mississippi, p. 52 


... brings success to consignee team > Their story, p. 48 
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Tomorrow’s | 
Fueling System 
can be yours 


Joxizzm CENTRAL SERVICE SYSTEM 


(with the pumps underground) 


Two pumps submerged in the storage tanks serve the 
whole station —less piping and installation —less main- 
tenance—no more vapor lock—delivery and service 
are improved—island dispensers may be placed 
where you want them—silent, trouble-free, econom- 
ical. It's tomorrow's system and it's here today for 
aggressive, money-wise station operators. 
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—> WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN 





OKHEIM 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. GASOLINE PUMPS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE 1 SINCE 1901 INDIANA 
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NATIONAL CAN 


cor P OR A T 
Executive Offices 
3217 WEST 47th PLACE, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


Plonts At: CHICAGO, ttt. © MASPETH, N.Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. © HAMILTON, OHIO 
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The search for a better can—for improved 
canning procedure, is never-ending in the 
NATIONAL CAN laboratory. One of their 
current projects is the formulating and test- 
ing of better organic materials as substi- 
tutes for alloy soldering of side seams. 
Typical NATIONAL CAN service—where 
it counts! 














Sturdy steel drums and pails—made with care 
and accuracy in every detail—provide depend- 
able protection for the best sales assets of 
your products. They make certain that the 
qualities that have been sold to your customers 
remain safely sealed. 

That’s why J&L Steel Drums and Pails are 
standard packaging specifications for many 
leading product brands. They have proved 
through years of dependable service that they 
meet the most rigid tests for durability. 

Plants forthe manufacture of J&L Steel Drums 
and Pails are located in leading industrial 





centers to assure quick, efficient service to 

meet your requirements. Call the nearest J&L 

office . . . or, contact our headquarters office 
in New York City. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
Container Division 
CHRYSLER BUILDING * NEW YORK17, N.Y. 


PLANTS: Bayonne, N.)J.. . . Cleveland, Ohio . . . Philadelphia, Pa. ... New Orleans, La. 
«++ Kansas City, Kan... . Atlanta, Ga... . West Port Arthur, Texas . . . Toledo, Ohio 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JUNE 


American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que., June 
1-3, 

Eastern Biennial Exposition of Oil Heat, Hote! 
Statier, Boston, June 2-5, 

National Dixie Distributors, Inc., Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 5-6. 

Seclety of Aut tive Engi Ts, summer 
meeting, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, June 7-12. 

Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Patten Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, June 8-9. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Hotel Duluth, 
Duluth, Minn., June 16-17. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asen., 30th an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 18-19. 

Wyoming Ol Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyoming, June 22 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annua! golf tourna- 
ment and stag party, Dell View Hotel, 
Lake Deiton, Wis., June 23. 

South Carolina Oli Jobbers Assn., aboard 8S. 8. 
Silver Star, sailing from Charleston, 8. C., 
for Nassau and Havana, June 25-July 1. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 3. 





JULY 


National Oil Jobbers Council, Laramie, Wyo., 
July 19-21. 
Ol Marketers Assn., Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., July 20-21. 
Truck Trailer Manufacturers Asen., Inc., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 23-24. 


AUGUST 


Fierida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Sheraton 
Beach Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., Aug, 7. 

National Congress of Petroleum Ketailers, 7th 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 18-21. 


SEPTEMBER 


Association of Desk and Derrick Clubs of 
North America, annual meeting, Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 11-12. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 16. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn,., Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

National Petroleum Assn., Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Sept. 16-18. 

National Assn. of O1 Equipment Jobbers, 
third annua!) meeting, The Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sept. 27-29. 

Seciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
Petroleum Division, annual conference, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., Sept. 27-30. 


OCTOBER 


Ol] Progress Week, Oct. 11-17. 

Texas Assn, of Petroleum Marketers, fourth 
annual convention and trade show, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15-16. 

Independent Petroleum Assn, of America, an- 
nual meeting, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Oct, 19-20. 

American Petroleum Credit Assn., annual con- 
ference, Hotel Biltmore, New York, Oct. 
26-28. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 29-31. 


NOVEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers, transporta- 
tion meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 2-4, 
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“Our Lubrication Sales 
Have Doubled 


“Everyone who stops at our station is highly impressed 
with the ‘last word’ styling and appearance of our 
Lincoln Masterluber. Those who drive into the 
Lubritorium are even more impressed with the fast, 
clean, expert service our Lincoln equipment enables 
us to give them. 


wep 
ae | 


ia 


“Having all outlets for chassis and gear lubricants, 
motor oil and air, centralized in the Masterluber, 
permits two cars to be handled simultaneously. This 
quick, neat performance definitely inspires customer 
confidence. Since we now get more cars on the lifts, 
we are able to increase our sales of other related 
services and accessories. 


“And since we have installed the Lincoln Masterluber, 
our lubrication sales have doubled. No station operator 
could ask for more.”’ 


(Signed) 
Santo (Sonny) Guercio and Angelo Guercio 


Ask the dealers who use it 


Large or Small, They All Profit 


with L7nco/r 


Uy! aginecred 


LUBRICATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


See how easy it is for you to plan a money-making 

Lincoln Lubrication Department. Write for your FREE copy of 
the Lubrication Department Pian Book, Catalog 500. Contains 
pictures and diagrams of 20 popular, successful lube department 
set-ups. Shows you how to plan your own. 








— V Check the Fan Beit v Replace lost or damaged 
V Check the Air Cleaner Grease Fittings with Lincoin 
V Check the Oil Filter BULLNECK* Fittings . .. the 
modern fitting with the 
v, St oS Pap a gl 
Cables out... grease in. 
V Check Radiator Hoses *Tradename Registered 
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Sales Representatives 


SAN FRANCISCO J, W. Ofterson 


Behind Our Headlines 


We like the way our readers are able to take the in- 
formation we give them and convert it into more efficient ways 
of operating an oil marketing business. All of which, of course, 
means greater profits for them. 


We hear from many of our readers about how they used 
the information in a particular article. Sometimes these re- 
actions don’t arrive for several weeks or even months, which 
we like to think means the data we publish remains alive for 
some time, is actually studied and put to full use. Two recent 
letters illustrate what we mean. 


A tank truck manufacturer embarked recently on a cam- 
paign to sell jobbers larger tank trucks by showing how de- 
livery costs can be reduced by using bigger units. The mar- 
keting research manager of the company writes to say that 
“we got our thinking on this subject started from a number 
of NPN articles.” He then reeled off references to articles as 
far back as 1946. 


Another example had its beginning last March when a re- 
port was made in this column concerning the demand for re- 
prints of a number of articles. It was decided that a “package”’ 
of four reprints of articles on lubrication would prove a help- 
ful tool to oil company lube salesmen. This booklet was mailed 
to a number of oil marketers. 


The reaction was quick, with thousands of copies requested 
for both the “package” reprint and the individual articles. The 
first order was from a major marketing executive for 190 of the 
complete sales brochures. Other purchasers quickly swelled the 
total to about 10,000. Then there were other orders for more 
than 10,000 of the individual articles in the booklet. And they 
are still buying them. 
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CLOSURES 


prevent 
LEAKAGE 
CONTAMINATION 
and 
PILFERAGE 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








co protects its investment in materials and processing 
—by using Tri-Sure* Closures on drums for Caltex Petro- 
leum Products. 


The Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal give dependable protection 
—and that kind of protection is essential for the drums that 
carry the name Caltex throughout the free countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The Tri-Sure Flange is integrally as- 
sembled with the drumstock; the Tri-Sure Plug fits securely 
into the Flange; and the Tri-Sure Seal forms a leak-proof 
covering which cannot be removed unless it is deliberately 
destroyed. 


This exclusive Tri-Sure assembly prevents leakage, tampering 
and losses. It gives incontestible proof to every customer that 
you are delivering the same quality and quantity you put 
into your drums. ; ; 

Tri-Sure protection will pay you every time you deliver in 
drums. Make it part of your company policy, by specifying 
Tri-Sure Closures on every drum order. 

*The “Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by over 30 years 


serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





MORE TOURISTS—All indications point to a big 
volume of vacationing motorists this summer. Oil com- 
panies with touring bureaus are expected to distri- 
bute more information and road maps this summer 
than ever before. The American Automobile Assn. ex- 
pects an increase of 10% in touring volume (see p. 9). 
More paid vacations for longer periods of time seem 
to be the reasons for the upward surge. 


NEW JOBBER PROGRAMMING—Something new in 
the way of jobber programs will be presented at the 
annual summer conference of Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. in Duluth June 16-17. A half day of the con- 
vention program will be devoted to an open meeting 
of the board of directors. The idea is to acquaint the 
membership with how its board functions and what 
it accomplishes. Members will be invited to interrupt 
the board session with questions, suggestions and 
criticism whenever they want to. From the open meet- 
ing, it is hoped the general membership will gain a 
better understanding and a deeper appreciation of 
what the association accomplishes for jobbers. 


KEEPING PACE—For some independent refiners, 
new reforming facilities are the answer to keeping 
gasoline quality competitive with that of majors. As 
an example, a small Southwest refiner last year was 
distilling a condensate crude and getting 55% gas- 
oline, with an octane rating of 60. Using tetraethyl 
lead, the refiner was able to raise the gasoline to a 
moderate grade housebrand. But the refiner foresaw 
that the gasoline quality “race’’ would soon eliminate 
the market for this product. So the company installed 
a catalytic reforming unit that produces unleaded 91 
octane gasoline. Furthermore, the refiner now can 
use a different crude that gives 85% gasoline. This 
crude could not be used last year because its straight- 
run gasoline is only 50 octane, and could not be leaded 
to a marketable grade. 


STILL THEY COME—Kaiser, with its Manhattan 
and Dragon models, plus Mercury have joined the 
power steering parade. Others expected to offer sim- 
ilar units soon are Ford, Hudson and Dodge. Reports 
are also current that a large brake manufacturer is 
planning to come out soon with an accessory package 
to provide power brakes for late model cars. 
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TRUCK LEASING—The new truck leasing regula- 
tions slated to be made effective Sept. 1 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may not be as burden- 
some on haulers as first feared. The agency apparent- 
ly has an open mind and has made at least one modi- 
fication of primary interest to for-hire carriers. At 
the request of the truckers, ICC has exempted trailers 
leased without power units from new restrictions on 
trip and equipment leasing. This would have been 
a significant roadblock in the movement of certain 
chemicals, where the trailer is highly specialized and 
would represent a very large investment for carrier 
to make in respect to volume of traffic. 


CREDIT COLLECTIONS TOUGHER?—Consensus of 
some oil marketers who watch credit trends is that 
collections are likely to be more of a problem in the 
coming months. This calls for more care in giving 
credit and also more intensive collection methods so 
accounts will not get too far behind. National av- 
erages show that lossés on possible collections go up 
rapidly after 60 days. Also business reports are show- 
ing that money is harder to get these days as a result 
of government loan policies. 


HOTTEST TOPICS—Subjects uppermost in the minds 
of many jobbers these days are price wars, price pro- 
tection to jobbers in price war areas and margins. 
These were the topics that came up most frequently 
at a series of district meetings sponsored recently 
throughout Minnesota and North Dakota by the 
Northwest Petroleum Assn. In many sections price 
wars are slashing jobber profits, both at the service 
station and in farm trade. Many jobbers contended 
they needed wider margins, even if markets were 
normal, in view of increasing operating costs. 


QUICK CHANGE—Studebaker is switching from its 
mechanical type power steering to a hydraulic unit 
on its 1953 models. The hydraulic units use Type A 
automatic transmission fluid, and level should be 
checked every 5,000 miles. Studebaker also has re- 
vised its specifications for lubricating its passenger 
car and truck steering gears. Manuals now call for 
“any SAE 140 gear oil made and sold by reputable 
companies.” Previously a “special lubricant as ap- 
proved by Ross Gear and Tool Co.” was called for. 








MEW RICHFIELD ETHYL—101 PLUS 


Powerful 
Advertising 


backs Richfield 
Distributors 
Top quality products backed by 
powerful advertising and promo- 
tion is typical of the strong sup- 
port that Richfield gives to Inde- 
pendent Distributors along with 
skilled marketing guidance. Get 


the facts on a Richfield franchise. 
Phone or write us today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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WASHINGTON 





Oil Jobbers’ Invasion of Washington 


May Be Key to Defeat of Simpson Bill 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Spectators at 

the vublic hear- 
ings a few days back by the House 
Ways and Means Committee on oil 
import restrictions saw only the side 
show. 

The main event was put on by an 
aroused assembly of Independent oil 
jobbers who scattered over the Cap- 
itol Hill buildings to talk turkey with 
their individual congressmen. 

A fast count showed that about 40 
jobbers or their representatives gave 
the Hill a workout May 13-15 as it 
has seldom been subjected to. Sure, 
these jobbers could not compare in 
numbers with other hordes that have 
fought their cases here, but for ef- 
ficiency and intent of purpose the 
jobbers must have set some kind of 
record. 

Encountered in the House or Sen- 
ate Office Buildings and in the Capi- 
tol itself, most of the jobbers were 
reluctant to tip their hands on what 
they were doing. It was not hard to 
see, however, that they were here to 
put teeth in the jobbers’ declaration 
on imports voiced at the NOJC meet- 
ing in Montgomery, Ala. 

They warned their congressmen of 
the danger in legislative restrictions 
on imports. They pointed out that 
they have as much at stake in the 
domestic oil industry as anyone and, 
if and when imports reach a level 
where domestic supplies and prices 
are threatened, they certainly would 
do some real hell-raising. Let the oil 
industry handle its problems without 
government interference, they asked, 
and please don’t take the first step 
toward fuel-use control because of a 
temporary condition in the domestic 
oil industry and the bleatings of a 
perpetually wailing coal industry. 

This venture by the jobbers was no 
hit-and-miss affair. Each man had 
laid the groundwork for his visit with 
one or more letters. Also, he was bol- 
stered by NOJC legislative commit- 
tee operations whereby at least one 
jobber establishes personal contact 
with the representative from each 
congressional district in every state 
where NOJC members do business. 

Before most of the jobbers arrived 
here, they are thoroughly equipped to 
present their case on oil imports. 
‘Leaving nothing to chance, however, 
they all met with General Counsel 
Otis H. Ellis to check signals on the 


facts and statistical information they 
were to present. 

Then these jobbers from 18 states 
went out to collar their Senators and 
representatives. Their score wasn’t 
perfect but it came close, missing only 
those congressmen who were out of 
town or proved to be absolutely un- 
reachable. 

There were times when the Capitol 
looked like a jobber convention, with 
jobbers waiting for Senators and rep- 
resentatives they were calling from 
business on the floors of Congress. 

The jobbers based their main argu- 
ments on the Simpson Bill’s general 
provision which would give the Tariff 
Commission ultimate authority to re- 
strict oil imports. They felt that the 
oil quota sections in the Simpson Bill 
did not stand a chance or being ap- 
proved by the committee and Con- 
gress. The jobbers’ idea was that 
neither the domestic coal producers 
nor the coal industry could make a 
ease before Congress at this time 
but that these proponents of import 
curbs might be successful at some 
later date. Heavily stressed was the 
angle that, apart from the jobbers’ 
welfare, quotas could mean higher 
prices for voting consumers. 


Certainly, these jobbers must have 
made a strong impression. They were 
not professional lobbyists, but were 
people known and respected by their 
congressmen. They made a “grass 
roots” presentation in a businesslike 
manner and were willing to be judged 
on the merits of their position. 

What were the results of this job- 
ber campaign? Maybe we will nev- 
er know. In the first place, the job- 
bers were naturally reluctant to give 
details on the yes-or-no commitments. 
There is also the fact that some con- 
gressmen sort of switch their views on 
things when it comes time for a re- 
corded floor vote. 


Nevertheless, the jobbers appeared 
confident that oil quotas would not be 
approved by the committee and were 
pretty sure that their canvass showed 
enough votes available to beat down 
any oil quota amendment. 

This display certainly has demon- 
strated again that jobbers are no 
longer stepchildren of the oil family 
and are going to continue to have 
their say in industry squabbles and 
decisions. 
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quality is trans lated into tangil 


: be 1 day by day use, Bennett traditional 
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JOHN WOOD COMPANY . seNNETT PUMP DIVISION © Muskegon, Michigan 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





Rise of 10% in Summer Touring 
Will Boost Gasoline, Lube Demand 


The demand for gasoline by vaca- 
tioning motorists is expected to be 
10% greater this summer than last 
year. 

The American Automobile Assn. 
estimates that tourist car miles trav- 
eled this summer will run about 20 
to 25 billion. This means a poten- 
tial gasoline consumption of from 1.3 
to 1.6 billion gals. 

The AAA says there will be about 
60 million tourists on the road in up- 
wards of 20 million automobiles and 
each car will average 1,200 miles per 
tour. 

As a conservative estimate this 
means that service stations will have 
the opportunity to sell 10 million oil 
changes with a resultant motor oil 
demand of about 12.5 million gals. 
There will be an additional demand 
of 20 million gals. for makeup oil. 
These figures are based on four 
quarts of makeup oil each tour of 
1,200 miles and an oil change period 
of 2,000 miles, because most of the 
driving is likely to be at a relatively 
high speed, 

There will be a good demand for 
chassis and gear lubes, since most 
motorists want trouble-free perform- 
ance while away from home. A min- 
imum of 20 million lube jobs should 
be required this summer by tourists. 


Is the oil marketing industry ready 
to meet this demand? 


Supply Outlook—It appears there 
will be plenty of gasoline to meet 
all demands. Last year at this time 
the oil industry had been crippled by 
a lengthy strike that shut down a 
large number of refineries. Yet there 
was no shortage. 

As far as days’ supply of gasoline 
is concerned, there was 44 days in 
primary storage tanks on April 30, 
1953, compared with 45 days at the 
same time in 1952. 

Actual barrels in storage on May 
16, 1953, amounted to 155,415,000 
bbls. compared with 122,161,000 bbis. 
on May 31, 1952. No comparative 
figures can be shown for May 16 be- 
cause of the strike last year. Above 
statistics are from the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

U. S. stocks of gasoline in second- 
ary storage reported by the Census 
Bureau amounted to 20,342,000 bbls. 
on March 31, 1953, compared with 
20,215,000 bbls. on March 31, 1952. 
Thus, on that date, inventories of 
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gasoline appeared to be in good 
shape. 

Other Products—During the week 
ended May 16, inventories of kero- 
sine, distillate and residual fuel oil 
increased. Production of all major 
products, except kerosine, declined. 
Details of these API statistics are 
shown in the table below. 


LP-Gas Storage — The constantly 
increasing demand for LP-gas brings 
the need for enlarging the nation’s 
storage capacity for this product, 
H. R. Thomas, LP-gas sales super- 
intendent, Stanolind Oil and Gas Co., 
told the recent annual meeting of the 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America. 
Underground cavities offer an eco- 
nomical means of large volume stor- 
age in the opinion of Mr. Thomas. 

Currently underground cavity stor- 
age is estimated at 3 million bbls., 
but he believes this will be doubled 
for the winter of 1953-54, and that 
it will increase to 8.5 million bbls. 
during the winter of 1954-55. 

Mr. Thomas says present LP-gas 
cavity storage is located principally 
in the producing areas, but addition- 
al storage is needed in tank car mar- 
kets to level out transportation prob- 
lems. It also would allow intensive 
market development and assurance 
of steady outlets for total LP-gas 
production. 

He believes underground cavity 
storage in the future will be used 
for other oil products in addition to 
LP-gas. 

More Texas Crude — The Texas 
Railroad Commission has set the 
state’s crude oil allowable for June 
at 3,019,434 b/d, an increase of 66,- 
832 b/d over the present production. 


The boost was in line with purchaser 
nominations for June. 

Canada Prospecting Good—Officia! 
provincial government figures show 
that 57% of the wells drilled in west- 
ern Canada in 1952 produced oil, 3% 
produced gas and 40% were aban- 
doned. Breakdown for the year fol- 
lows, as reported by the Canadian 
Petroleum Assn.: 


Aban. 
546 
4 
35 
226 


orn Columbia. 
Manitoba ....... 
Saskatchewan 

Northwest se 


Western Canada 1,188 827 
Product Exports Rise—Exports of 
major oil products from the U. 5S. 
increased 56.7% to an average of 
289,100 b/d during the four weeks 
ended April 24, from the four-week 
period ended March 27. Summary 
of Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense’s report follows (thousands of 
b/d): 
Week 
Ended 


April 24 
47.8 


Week 
Ended 


AVGBB 2... ccceeens 
Mogas ........--+- 

Kerosine ......+.++++ 
Distillate ........++. 
Residual ..........+- 


41.5 
34.1 
94.5 
56.8 


Total .. 275.0 


Avgas ...... 
Mogas ....... 
Kerosine ..... 
Distillate .... 
Residual 


Total ...... 


Rail Oil Use Up—The use of Diesel 
fuel oil on American railroads dur- 
ing 1952 rose 500,000,000 gals. to a 
total of 2,783,000,000 gals., according 
to a report by the Assn. of American 
Raiiroads. Meanwhile, coal use 
dropped from 55,000,000 tons in 1951 
to 39,000,000 tons in 1952. 

The use of bunker “C” fuel on rail- 
roads decreased in 1952 and gasoline 
consumption showed a gain of al- 
most 2,000,000 gals. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. 8S. Totals—B. of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 


May 16 


Production 
Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline . 
Kerosine . 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 
Stocks 
Finished & unfinished aeRO 
Kerosine _... 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


@oON 
ee 
as 


2B 
35 
333 8 


1 


£ 
£ 


6,884,000 


332 
3°s 


: 
3 


Week 
Ended 
May 9 
(figures in bbis.) 
6,865,000 
590,000 
89.7 
23,041,000 


33 


8,772,000 


157,337,000 
20,221,000 
62,964,000 
40,070,000 





























SCRE OIT QD ---- 
340-77-6891 


297 OAK STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y 


G@OOO FOR LAND AIR AND SEA CELIVERIES 








It’s a credit to the industry, too! 


HIRTY years ago, Gulf helped to pioneer a 
notable service to motorists by issuing its 
first credit card to a customer in Pittsburgh. 


Today, millions of motorists value an oil 
company credit card second only to a driver’s 
license among the cards they carry. It is a 
fitting regard, for this card has literally put 
credit on wheels. At the neighborhood service 
station or thousands of miles from home, the 
motorist’s credit card is presented and honored 
as a symbol of mutual confidence. 


That the whole idea of oil company credit 
cards has proved practical is in itself a tribute 
to the sincerity and integrity of the motoring 
public. That it has earned so useful and prom- 
inent a place on the American road is, we 
think, quite a tribute to the oil industry. 


The oil company credit card could never 
have achieved its present standing without 
the mutual respect and careful use it has re- 
ceived in the hands of service station dealers 
and customers alike. 


The benefits are mutual, too. The real con- 
venience that credit cards have added to the 
motoring of millions has fostered immeasur- 
able good will toward the industry at large. 


Summed up: It’s good business for everybody. 












GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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here's 
the 
Inside story... 


Dry, Accessible 
Adjustment — Wide Range 
Permanent 
Drives Mechanical Seal 


High Torque Load 


Heavy-duty, Stainless 
Steel Ball Bearing 


Model L-I-DP Pump 
with PM-2 Meter and 
Inventory Controller 


Accurate at any 
Flow-rate & pressure 





Cast Alum. Alloy 
Body Members 


HEN you look inside this revolutionary new 
meter you see exclusive design and mechan- 
ical features not found in any other meter. You see 
why this meter changes the whole concept of what 
to expect in accuracy at any flow rate, any pressure, 
plus utmost dependability and long life. Get the Hard-rolled Ports in Bottom of 
complete story. See nearest representative or write Stainless Steel Liners Cylinders — Self Purging 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Meter Division, 5715 Self-lapping 
SMITHway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. peowyecange? 


>» AOSmith 


YEAR 

Ts 1863 
FACTORIES: S715 SMITWWAY ST. LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. + P. 6. BOX S08, SUCCASUNMA, Wt. J. 
Offices: Atlanta, Chicago 7, Houston 20, New York 36 — Canada: 
Toronto 12, Vancouver 1. International Division — Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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) METER ACCURACY? 


9 Red Seal Users offer this proof: 


“Red Seal bulk plant meter required calibration shift of 
only one hole to compensate for wear after 60,000,000 
galions,"’ reports a Wisconsin gasoline bulk plant. 

A 2” Red Seal gasoline meter installed in 1932 by a Ten- 
nessee jobber needed minor repairs after 18 years of hard 
work. Cost: $4.41 for material, $8.00 for labor. Average: 
69 cents a year! 

Thirteen 3” and 4” Red Seals 12 years old were sent to 
Neptune by a New York marketer for servicing. Only four 
required new chambers . . . others required only minor parts 
to make them good as new. 

“Installed in 1939, 2” Red Seal tank truck meter with 
original measuring chamber shows so little wear it requires 
change gears only two steps away from original setting for 
perfect accuracy,'’ shows record of Indiana gasoline jobber. 

After switching 22-plant system to Red Seals exclusively, 
a large Pennsylvania marketer found it necessary to check 
the meters only once in six months . . . with previous meters 
he had to do it every month! 

Two 3” Red Seal meters handling 2,500,000 galions per 
month for an Illinois jobber were never opened in three 
years. Recently tested by sealers, they needed no change in 
calibration. 

Another Illinois jobber averaged 14,000,000 gallons per 
year through three 3” Red Seals . . . never had to replace 
or work on the Red Seal chambers in five years. 


3. Look at your own records: 


Each year your meters must accurately account for 
products worth up to 300 times the cost of the 
meters themselves! It's mighty important to keep 
them in tip-top condition with periodic accuracy 
tests. 

It's so important to you in terms of dollars that 
we recommend you keep simple records of accu- 
racy tests and maintenance required. You'll quickly 
find that some types of meters require more ad- 
justments than others ... some need replacement 
parts sooner . . . some have to be scrapped years 
earlier because of the high cost of maintenance. 

Prove to yourself what sustained accuracy means 
to your pocketbook ...and you'll soon be satis- 
fied only with Red Seal meters for all your trucks, 
loading racks and terminals. 

You'll find, as many other oil companies have 
found, that it pays to specify Red Seals. 





























Accuracy You Can Lank On 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


SO WEST SOth STREET «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. Branch Offices: 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + DENVER 
NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. + LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE 


PORTLAND, ORE. + SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA: MEPTUNE METERS LYD., 
1430 LAKESHORE RD., TORONTO 14, ONT. 














Into San Francisco Bay come tankers carrying 
Sumatran crude—returns on the gamble Standard under- 
took nearly 30 years ago. Other shipments go elsewhere 
in the world, aiding progress and adding defensive strength. 
Four friendly nations in particular benefit directly. First, of 
course, is the young Indonesian Republic, of which Sumatra 
is a part. Then Australia, Japan and the Philippines. They 
produce practically no oil of their own, but will be supplied 


From faraway 
places—more 


In Sumatra back in 1924, Standard Oil Company of California geologists 
began mapping possible deposits of oil. But not until last year did Sumatran 
wells start adding to available oil supplies. This operation, costing some 
$62 million to date, was pioneered by Standard. It is now carried on jointly 
with The Texas Company under the name “Caltex.” 





oll for you 








in the near future by refineries which Caltex is helping to 
build. And, of course, the Sumatran oil brought into this 
country helps keep you in gasoline and the many other 
petroleum products you’ve come to rely on. @ The foreign 
activities of Standard Oil Company of California, typified by 
this flow of crude from faraway Sumatra, are constantly 
being expanded, as an added guarantee that petroleum 
needs of the free world will continue to be met. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead fo serve you better 
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Cnnouncing.| 


NEW Dispersant FO 





(DOMESTIC BURNER OIL INHIBITOR) 


Market a better Furnace Oil while using more cat-cracked 
fuel stocks, improving refinery balance 


Dispersant FO improves stability and permits blending of higher 


percentages of cat-cracked stocks. Refinery balance can be improved, ; 


and you can even cut costs by reducing the severity of acid treating 
your heating oil stocks. Ec -onomical Dispersant FO may be easily 
added i in the ratio of 1 pint/1000 gallons, at any temperature, prior 
to shipment by truck, tanker or pipe line. This unusual inhibitor 
does not materially increase suspension of water, and excessive set- 
tling time is not encountered. 


Provide your dealers Furnace Oil with NEW competitive advantages 


Dispersant FO is an anti-gumming, rust-inhibiting additive that greatly 
reduces or even eliminates deposits in home heating units and stor- 
age tanks. It gives dealers competitive advantages because they can 
supply a better product to home owners and cut down on costly serv- 
ice calls to clear clogged filter screens 
and nozzles. Dispersant FO will not affect 
burning or heating properties of the oil. 





For further information and product sample, write or phone 
the nearest Oronite office. Technical assistance gladly provided. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
600 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BUILDING, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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WHEN BUYING METERS 








with ROCKWELL 
ROTOCYCLE’ METERS 


Liquid sealed, no metal-to-metal contact, full anti- 
friction bearing protected—that’s the story of 

this better meter construction. And design-wise 
every moving part in the Rotocycle measuring 
chamber revolves in a ‘“Flo-ward” direction 
like an electric motor, easily, quietly, smoothly 
with the least friction and wear. 

These superior mechanical advantages pay 
off in speedier metered deliveries, less resist- 
ance to line flow. You can load trucks faster, 
use smaller motors for pumping and save on 
power costs when you install Rockwell Roto- 

cycle meters. Auditing and accounting are 

positively simplified. 
Get full facts on these better meters now. 
Write for bulletin. 


4 RELY ON ROCKWELL er 


¥ 
Ms 


You Ca 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH 6, PA. ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 
HOUSTON KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TULSA 
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Gasoline Prices Climb in Michigan; 
State Lawmakers Vote Investigation 


Higher gasoline prices have stirred 
up a hornet’s nest in Michigan. 


Most service stations in Detroit 
last week hiked retail prices 1.8c per 
gal. for regular and 2.4c for premi- 
um. The increases affected Michigan 
markets north to Pontiac, west to 
Ann Arbor, and south to the Ohio 
line. 


Result: State lawmakers will 
make an investigation. 


A resolution for a state probe of 
gasoline prices was approved last 
week by the House. The resolution 
calls for a five-man commission, and 
provides $1,500 for a legal counsel. 
Probable chair- 
man: Rep. Wil- 
liam S. Broom- 


field (R., Royal 
Oak). He has 
announced _ that 


the commission’s 
purpose will be 
to “clear the air, 
find out the rea- 
sons” for price 
boosts, and why 
the increases (by 
suppliers and 
dealers) came 
simultaneously. 





Mr. Broomfield 


Being called on the legislative car- 
pet to explain prices will be a familiar 
story to oil companies marketing in 
Michigan. In the fall of 1951, they 
engaged in some stormy sessions with 
a committee headed by Mr. Broom- 
field. (That group finally reported 
on Jan, 30, 1952, that it had found 
“indications” of monopolistic practices 
by majors. But it said more study 
was needed to find proof.) 


The new investigating committee 
probably will follow the earlier pat- 
tern of calling witnesses and examin- 
ing oil] company records. Hearings 
should begin soon. 


Where Prices Stand—At NPN press 
time, many major brand stations in 
Detroit were selling regular gasoline 
for 22.5c per gal. and premium for 
24.5c (ex taxes). However, many 
Shell stations were a bit lower. Pri- 
vate brand stations generally matched 
the price increases of majors, to re- 
tain the former differential. A De- 
troit marketer this week said the 
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city’s prices were following “no set 
pattern.” 

The price increases were the re- 
sult of dealer tank wagon price hikes 
plus a general 0.8c per gal. increase 
in margins taken by dealers. 


Retailers Explain—In Detroit, John 
W. Nerlinger, secretary of Retail 
Gasoline Dealers Assn. of Michigan, 
said the 0.8c increase in dealer mar- 
gins—coming at the same time the 
oil companies be- 
gan raising their 
tank wagon 
prices — was a 
“coincidence.” He 
explained that a 
cost survey made 
for his group 
“was completed 
Monday” (May 
18, before the 
price increases) 
“and we would 
have moved any- 
way.”’ 

Aware of widespread adverse pub- 
licity given the price increases, and 
the proposed investigation, Mr. Ner- 
linger said “we have no worry and 
no qualms. We are able to justify 
our position 100%. Detroit dealers 
must have bigger margins if they 
are to compete in this city’s high 





Mr. Nerlinger 





TCP on Market 


Shell Oil Co. introduced its 
new TCP premium gasoline in 
Detroit May 26 at a retail price 
of 24c per gal. (ex 6.5c state 
and federal taxes). This is 0.5c 
under premium prices charged 
at most major brand stations in 
Detroit. 

Shell’s announced policy is to 
sell the new gasoline at 0.5c 
higher than other premium 
gasolines without TCP (see 
NPN May 13, p. 19). The low- 
er price in Detroit is aimed at 
meeting local competition, and 
does not reflect a change in 
general company policy. 

The 24c per gal. price in De- 
troit, set by Shell company op- 
erated outlets, is being followed 
by about 65% of Shell dealers 
in the city. 














labor market.” He also said such 
increases are virtually mandatory un- 
der the state’s below cost sales act 


Cost Study—The dealer association 
said that its cost survey, made by 
a certified public accounting firm un- 
der the provisions of Michigan's be- 
low-cost sales act, indicates the re- 
tailers require a margin increase of 
0.8c per gal. (to 6.7c for regular and 
7.2c for premium with the latest 
boost) to meet operational costs. It 
was pointed out that retailers in 
Detroit area have had no margin 
increase since 1946, during which 
time operating costs have spiraled. 


The association said retailers “have 
been faced with large rent increases 
from major company suppliers, wage 
raises and increases in costs of all 
types of equipment which they pur- 
chase. Retailers have been unable to 
compete with industrial concerns for 
competent labor with which to con- 
tinue to service the motoring public 
in accordance with their desires. The 
small operating margin upon which 
retailers have been forced to operate 
during federal price controls has re- 
sulted in a turnover of 22% annually 
out of all the retail dealers in this 
area.” 


Fuel Oil Associations 
Charged With Price Fixing 


Attorney General Brownell disclosed 
last week that a federal grand jury 
in Boston returned three indictments 
charging a price-fixing conspiracy by 
three fuel oil dealer associations and 
members in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

Associations and individuals named 
in the indictments were: 

—Lawrence Fuel Oil Institute, Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass,, and George E, Gag- 
non, president, Phillip Dalrymple, A. 
John Korbey, Jerome W. Cross, Louis 
M. Eidam, Wilfred L. Cyr, Francis 
Reusch, Joseph A. Leone, Michael J. 
Abraham, Harry F. Priestley, Julius 
A. Ortstein, and Joseph A. Therrien. 

—Lowell Fuel Oil Dealer Associates, 
Inc,, Lowell, Mass., and George E. 
Gagnon, president, Herbert Carragher, 
Walter C. Wilson, John S. McGoohan, 
John C. Lineham, Max Gardner and 
Wesley Inglis. 

—Haverhill Fuel Oil Dealers’ Assn., 
Haverhill, Mass., and George E. Gag- 
non, president, Walter F. Busfield, 
George E. Cranton, Lawrence Bacigal- 
upo and Raymond Sayers. 

The Charges — The 


indictment 
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claims that the membership of the 
Lawrence and Lowell associations is 
composed of bulk plant dealers and 
tank truck dealers in fuel and that the 
defendants: 

1. Conspired to fix “uniform and 
identical” prices for fuel oil sales to 
tank truck dealers and to consumers 
located in Lawrence and vicinity. 

2. Refused to admit to membership 
in the associations, and conspired to 
expel or suspend from membership, 
any dealer who did not agree to ad- 
here to and maintain fixed prices. 

3. Refused to sell to non-member 
tank truck dealers and refused to buy 
from non-member bulk plant dealers. 

The Haverhill group was charged 
with conspiracy to “fix, establish and 
maintain uniform and identical prices” 
for the sale of fuel oil to tank truck 
dealers and consumers in the Haver- 
hill area, and “to fine or otherwise 
penalize any member of the associa- 
tion who fails to adhere to the said 
fixed prices.” 

Mr. Brownell declared that the in- 
dictments involved “clear-cut viola- 
tions” of antitrust laws. 


‘Cartel’ Conference Set 


Federal District Judge Edward A. 
Tamm will confer June 1 with govern- 
ment and oil company attorneys in 
the “oil cartel” civil suit. 

The discussion will concern the date 
for hearing arguments on various 
motions filed so far and their order 
of precedence. The conference will 
take place in Judge Tamm’s court- 
room and probably will be open. 


Sinclair to Spend Less 


Sinclair Oil Corp.’s capital expendi- 
tures in 1953 are expected to be some 
10% less than last year’s record $181,- 
134,000, President P. C. Spencer told 
the annual stockholders meeting in 
New York last week. 

Earnings during the remainder of 
1953 probably “will compare more 
favorably, with 1952 than they did 
in the first quarter,” Mr. Spencer said, 
adding, “there is reason to expect 
firming prices for residual and we 
hope, higher prices for gasoline.” 

Pointing to the company’s program 
to upgrade sales into channels of 
highest price realization, he said that 
in the first quarter of 1953, sales of 
automotive gasolines to service sta- 
tions and consumers increased al- 
most 10% over the same period last 
year, while wholesale sales of these 
products rose less than 5%. 


Quebec Refinery Planned 


Compagnie Financiere Belge des 
Petroles (Petrofina) expects to award 
construction contracts before the end 
of 1953 for a refinery which the com- 
pany plans to build in Quebec, Can- 
ada. 


Majors Hit for Abandoning Jobbers 
In North Carolina Gasoline Bidding 


Major oil companies in North Caro- 
lina last week were called “guilty of 
letting the jobbers down” in not sup- 
porting jobber bids on the state’s 
gasoline needs, 


The charge was made by J. C. 
Little, general counsel of North Car- 
olina Oil Jobbers Assn. In an “open 
letter to the major suppliers” pub- 
lished in the association’s bulletin, 
Mr. Little asserted: 


“When it appears that other sup- 
plying companies are not interested 
in breaking the strangle-hold of one 
company (Esso Standard), it assur- 
edly leads many of us to think that 
there is an unholy alliance brewing 
somewhere in the hinterlands.” 


Mr. Little said a state award was 
made to Esso on gasoline require- 
ments, plus kerosine and fuel oil, be- 
cause jobbers had to increase bids 
“substantially” in the face of a back- 
down by suppliers from an under- 
standing that jobbers would be pro- 
tected on price increases. 


Past History — In reviewing the 
background of his protest, Mr. Little 
presented this information: 


For several years there has been 
concerted effort to break the virtual 
monopoly on the state’s business. 
After much persuasion, the state 
purchased gasoline storage facilities 
that had been on loan from Esso. 
This was a major step in the right 
direction. No longer would other 
supplying oil companies and jobbers 
be faced with the necessity of sup- 
plying thousands of dollars of equip- 
ment in case they were awarded a 
contract for the state’s gasoline, 
kerosine and fuel oil. 


In 1952, about 55 bids were sub- 
mitted. But the state awarded the 
contract to Esso on the basis of its 
consolidated bid for all requirements 





Ellis Backs Charge 


General Counsel Otis H. Ellis 
of National Oil Jobbers Council 
has expressed hope that the 
“contents” of the protesting let- 
ter from North Carolina jobbers 
on major company jobber treat- 
ment “will be noted by the mar- 
keting people of suppliers doing 
business in the area affected.” 

Mr. Ellis said Counsel J. C. 
Little “has pointed up in no un- 
certain language another in- 
stance of considerable strain on 
the jobber maintaining his pol- 
icy of settling problems within 
the industry.” 











throughout the state. Jobbers felt 
they had been treated unfairly in 
view of the inability of anyone other 
than Esso to submit a consolidated 
bid. The Board of Awards finally 
saw fit to invoke regulations that 
would prohibit submission of a so- 
called consolidated bid. 


The Director of the Division of 
Purchase and Contract stated that 
several supplying companies had 
agreed to protect their jobbers on 
any price increase during the term 
of the contract. This would have 
protected jobbers for a maximum of 
90 days, since the contract is rene- 
gotiable each quarter. It was un- 
derstood that a number of major 
companies had agreed to furnish 
jobbers with this protection. 


It came as a “distinct surprise and 
disappointment” to learn that “one 
by one the supplying companies de- 
cided that they were not in position 
to protect their own people.” 


Esso’s price on transport deliveries 
was 0.04c less than the combined bid 
of all others. This is “infinitesimal, 
and with a little co-operation by sup- 
pliers, jobbers throughout the state 
would have been the recipients of 
business totaling approximately 11,- 
000,000 gals. during the next 12 
months on this type of delivery 
alone.” 


Not Co-operation—In pressing his 
attack on the stand of supplying 
companies, Mr. Little added: 


“Since my connection with the in- 
dustry several years ago, I have 
comes to believe that it is in truth 
and in fact really competitive. I 
must admit, however, that my faith 
is somewhat shaken by such shenan- 
igans. I have, when the occasion 
arose, urged and pleaded with the 
jobbers ... to adopt a conciliatory 
and co-operative attitude toward 
their suppliers. I do not see how I 
can, with good conscience and 
straight face, continue to urge them 
to look towards their suppliers with 
an attitude of friendship and co-op- 
eration. ... 


“It is my naive thinking that your 
ultimate purpose is to sell petroleum 
products. With this as a goal, where- 
in can you be justified to fail and 
refuse to co-operate with and pro- 
tect your marketers? This state of 
affairs disgusts me. It can result in 
nothing but a wider breach between 
supplier and jobber. 


“. .. 1 don’t think every company 
is guilty of letting the jobbers down, 
but the shoe fits entirely too many.” 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY is Esso Standard’s goal in a new series of outdoor posters, to 
run throughout the year in company’s 18-state marketing area. Looking over first 
poster in New York are (left to right): Robert M. Gray, manager of Esso’s advertis- 
ing-sales promotion department; Kerwin H. Fulton, president of Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc.; E. H. Collins, Esso vice president and general manager of marketing; and G. L. 
Williams, vice president of McCann-Erickson, Esso advertising agency 





Showdown on Oil Imports Restrictions 
Sidetracked by Profits Tax Hearings 


The burning question of taxes 
abruptly pushed aside the oil imports 
restriction battle this week when the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
suddenly swerved into 10 days of 
hearings on a proposed extension of 
the excess profits levy. 

The hearings, in deference to White 
House wishes, begin June 1. There 
was little likelihood that the commit- 
tee would do anything about H. R. 
4294, the Simpson Bill, until it dis- 
poses of the tax matter. 

Neither backers nor opponents of 
the Simpson Bill, which would cut 
back all petroleum imports, seemed 
displeased at the unexpected delay. 

This gave weight to previous re- 
ports that a compromise is shaping 
up—one that probably will not shackle 
imports, at least at this time. 

Meanwhile, Texas Railroad Com- 
mission figures showed that crude oil 
and products imports for April (less 
bonded fuel oil) averaged 879,170 b/d, 
some 13,920 b/d below the previously 
forecast average for the month and 
113,697 b/d below the actual imports 
for March. 

Against this background came a 
warning by Walter S. Hallanan, Ply- 
mouth Oil president, that failure to 
curb imports voluntarily “will even- 
tually bring a congressional storm, 
resulting in legislation that might be 
unwise, undesirable and punitive.” 

He declared that the domestic pro- 
ducer is being deprived of “an equit- 
able benefit” in the expanded oil mar- 
ket, because every increase in demand 
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over the past six years has been met 
by imports, with domestic exploration 
and development costs also soaring. 

But the most serious aspect, he as- 
serted, is the question of whether the 
U. S. is to become dependent on for- 
eign oil sources in time of war. 

While the National Petroleum 
Council might be asked to “study” 
the imports question, Deputy PAD J. 
Ed Warren apparently has rejected 
any possibility that PAD may ask the 
group to consider recommending vol- 
untary oil import quotas. 

Interior Secretary McKay has 
shown a reluctance to take the initia- 
tive in pressing for imports action. 
He probably will be guided by the 
PAD recommendation. 

PAD, meanwhile, has assured the 
Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Assn, that it has the 
matter under careful study and im- 
plied that the agency recognizes that 
imports do pose a problem. 

New Law Wanted—More, not less, 
in the direction of free trade was ad- 
vocated by another oil industry 
spokesman, President T. S. Petersen 
of Standard Oil of California. He sug- 
gested that we “start over from 
scratch” by writing an entirely new 
and equitable tariff law,” including 
the scrapping of quotas “which put 
arbitrary and wholly unrealistic limits 
upon amounts of goods imported into 
this country.” 

The goal should be “open competi- 
tion with all comers,” Mr. Petersen 
said. 


On the other side of the fence, Rep- 
resentative Wickersham (D., Okla.) 
contended that the bills seeking to cut 
imports would, in effect, tie imports 
to state conservation allowables, 

That, said Mr. Wickersham, would 
provide “a fair and equitable rela- 
tionship and one which would not be 
disruptive of our foreign trade pro- 
gram.” As it is, he declared, the Ok- 
lahoma oil industry “is being forced 
backward—which is in reverse of the 
growing demand for oil in the nation’”’ 
—as a result of imports pressure. He 
said this “basic inconsistency” is “un- 
healthy” and dangerous to both Okla- 
homa and the nation. 


News in Brief 


Hallanan Rejects Offer — Walter 
Hallanan, president of Plymouth Oil, 
has confirmed a report that he re- 
cently declined a White House “feeler” 
on his availability for one of several 
ambassadorships. 


No More Reports?—-PAD appears 
to be leaning strongly toward the 
idea that it should be possible to dis- 
continue progress reports from the 
oil industry in the near future. But 
this is still in the discussion stage. 


Refineries Escape Damage—Oil re- 
fineries in the Sarnia, Ont., area suf- 
fered no appreciable damage from a 
tornado that swept through Port 
Huron, Mich., May 21. However, 
severe fluctuations in electric power 
resulted in a temporary curtailment 
of some operations at Imperial Oil's 
71,000 b/d refinery. 


Fast Tax Write-Offs—-Top PAD of- 
ficials indicated last week that neith- 
er PAD nor Interior Secretary Mc- 
Kay probably would press the ad- 
ministration for termination at this 
time of the rapid tax amortization 
program, 


Drilling in Sicily—U. S. Interna- 
tional Fuel and Petroleum Co. has 
started drilling for oil outside Ragusa, 
Sicily after three years of prospect- 
ing. 

Synthetic Oil Production Assist- 
ant Interior Secretary Wormser told 
an International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion meeting last week that “com- 
mercial development of an oil shale 
intustry by private enterprise is en- 
tirely possible in the relatively near 
future.” 


Process Licensed—Houdry Process 
Corp., is licensing on a royalty basis 
its dehydrogenation process for con- 
verting butane to butylenes and bu- 
tadiene. 


New Wells for Egypt Contract 
with International Egyptian Oil Co., 
under which the Southern California 
Petroleum Corp. will supervise op- 
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erations for oil exploration and ex- 
ploitation in Egyptian concessions 
has been approved by Southern Cali- 
fornia’s board of directors, Drilling 
operations will start at once in Sinai 
peninsula. 


Into Petrochemicals—Warren Pe- 
troleum Corp. is planning a petro- 
chemical plant using propane and 
butane at its Warrengas terminal on 
the Houston ship channel, W. K. 
Warren, board chairman said this 
week. The plant is expected to be 
completed in January, 1954. 


Military Explains Contracts 
For Oil Storage Facilities 


Armed Services Petroleum Pur- 
chasing Agency has moved to elimi- 
nate some confusion in the oil indus- 
try over the type of storage facili- 
ties the military is seeking and the 
type of contract the military is will- 
ing to sign. 

The agency has emphasized that, 
technically, it does not “lease’’ stor- 
age, but that the “service contract” 
it uses is similar to a lease arrange- 
ment. ASPPA spelled out: 


Under the service contract, the con- 
tractor agrees to furnish specific 
services (which include manpower 
and facilities) for receiving, storing 
and shipping oil products. It is agreed 
that specific tanks will be reserved 
for the exclusive use of the govern- 
ment. The contractor is reimbursed a 
guaranteed monetary sum, either on 
yearly or monthly basis. The fee usu- 
ally provides that a specific quantity 
of fuel will be handled. For any addi- 
tional quantity above that specified, 
the contractor will receive further re- 
imbursement on a per barrel basis, 
depending upon the method of re- 
ceiving and shipping fuel. 


Terminal Facilities—Services usu- 
ally require minimum quantities of 
at least 250,000 bbls. of storage in 
each terminal. The terminal should 
have facilities to accommodate nor- 
mal size tankers (which require ap- 
proximately 32 ft. of water at mean 
low tide) and adequate transport 
truck and tank car racks. The ter- 
minal should be located to provide 
easy access by water and be adja- 
cent to highways and rail lines, so 
that fuel can be efficiently distrib- 
uted to a large surrounding area b 
truck and tank cars. z 


In view of the varying characteris- 
tics of oil terminals and varying 
services that may be required in a 
particular area, ASPPA and individ- 
ual military services cannot deter- 
mine whether they have a require- 
ment for a specific terminal until a 
definite descriptive proposal is re- 
ceived. Any proposal should include 
services that are being offered, in- 
cluding the capacity of tanks and 
proposed prices. 


Offshore Oil Lands Still a Sore Spot 


President Eisenhower signed the 
basic “tidelands’’ bill last week, thus 
giving the coastal states title to sub- 
merged lands within their “historic 
boundaries.” 

But Congress hasn’t yet made up its 
mind about the continental shelf area 
lying beyond the state boundaries, It 
will belong to the federal government, 
that’s for certain. But whether de- 
velopment will be under the conserva- 
tion practices of the coastal states or 
not is unsettled, The states think that 
is the way it should be handled. And 
they think they should get 37.5% of 
the revenues. 

There was discussion also on the 
maximum leases to be permitted, and 
whether the entire continental] shelf 
area should be opened for leasing at 
once or not. 

Texas state officials were heard 
last week, seeking state “policing” 
and taxing powers in the continental 
shelf. 

Russell B. Brown, general counsel 
for the Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America recommended to Congress 
that the Secretary of Interior have 
sole authority over oil and gas leas- 
ing in the outer continental shelf, but 
that conservation laws of adjacent 
states should apply. 

Other Capitol Hill action this past 
week included: 

U. S. Motor Fuel Taxes — Repre- 
sentative Osmers (R., N, J.) intro- 
duced a bill to get the federal gov- 
ernment out of gasoline, lubricating 
oils and Diesel fuels taxation, leaving 
that area to the states. 


Harry Boot, American Trucking 
Assns. attorney, told the Senate Small 
Business Committee that federal ex- 
cise taxes are hurting small truck 
lines, and actually threatening their 
existence in some cases. 


Controls—The Senate narrowed the 
definition of “national defense’ to 
limit the President’s materials control 
authority. As far as PAD is con- 
cerned, the proposed changes wouldn’t 
have any appreciable effect, however, 
because the agency expects to be con- 
cerned chiefly with getting aviation 
gasoline for the military. Even the 
decreased authority would enable 
PAD to do this, because it would be 
“direct military.” The House is hold- 
ing hearings on the matter now. 


International Trade—A Senate com- 
mittee has recommended approval of 
President Eisenhower's request for an 
1l-man commission on foreign eco- 
nomi@policy to make a study and to 
recommend policies for “sound” en- 
largement of foreign trade. 


Synthetic Fuels—John J. Forbes, 
Bureau of Mines director has asked 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to double the funds approved by the 


House for operation of the govern- 
ment’s synthetic liquid fuels program. 
The House had slashed the synthetic 
fuels budget to the bone, 


Staples, Maynard on NPC 


Interior Secre- 
tary McKay has 
named D. T. Sta- 
ples, president of 
Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., and 
Nelson Maynard, 
president of Na- 
tional Congress 
of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, Inc., to 
National Petrole- 
um Council. 

PAD noted that 
Mr. Staples’ ap- 
pointment gives additional representa- 
tion to oil marketing. In effect, this 
appointment fills the vacancy created 
when Roland V. Rodman (Anderson- 
Prichard), who already had been NPC 
member as individual, replaced R. L. 
Tollett (Cosden Petroleum) last April 
as the representative of Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Assn. 

Mr. Maynard's appointment was the 
result of requests from gasoline re- 
tailers. This segment of the industry 
had been dropped from NPC repre- 
sentation on the 1952 and 1953 coun- 
cils because of lack of interest reflect- 
ed in infrequent attendance, a PAD 
official said. 


Mr. Staples 


New Chairman and President 
Elected at Cities Service 


ei 








Mr. Jones Mr. Watson 


W. Alton Jones was elected May 20 
to the newly created position of board 
chairman of Cities Service Co., and 
Burl S. Watson, former executive 
vice president was named president. 

Mr. Jones, who has been president 
since 1940, will continue as the com- 
pany’s chief executive officer. He will, 
however, turn over certain adminis- 
trative duties to Mr. Watson, in or- 
der to devote more time to the long- 
range expansion and development of 
Cities Service oil and natural gas in- 
terests in both domestic and foreign 
fields. 
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NEW FACE—It cost about $6,500 to remodel this Lakewood, Ohio, station, but the “new” station, right, is doing 15% more busi- 
ness than the “old” one. Porcelain enamel finish, hydraulic lift replacing the lube pits, high-lift doors and a new look for the 


interior are among the improvements. 


The driveway and pumps are lighted by a pylon island light and five-spot clusters. 


is E. J. Kennedy 


Dealer 





OIIC Program Not Getting Dealer, Jobber Participation 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Oil Industry 
Information Committee's field pro- 
gram is weak in jobber and dealer 
participation, the management con- 
sultants firm of Turk-Hill stated in a 
survey based on a study of three 
OIC districts. The report was pre- 
sented at a quarterly meeting of OITC 
held here last week. 

The report contained 11 recom- 
mendations, almost all of which were 
adopted. The recommendations in- 
volve administrative changes to in- 
crease efficiency but no basic changes 
in OIIC’s program, H. B. Miller, OITC 
director said. 

The report didn’t contain anything 
new, said Admiral Miller, but “it did 
bring things we knew forcibly to our 
attention.” 

Contents of the Turk-Hill report 
have not been made public. 

Heated Session—Relations between 
regular OIIC members, mostly profes- 


sional public relations men, and OIC @ 


district chairmen, mostly non-profes- 
sional public relations men, underwent 
a heavy strain when the report was 
distributed, NPN learned. Labelled 
“private and confidential,” it was cir- 
culated without any advance notice. 

The ‘district chairmen constitute 
the OIIC’s operating committee, as- 
signed to implement the programs de- 
veloped by the functional subcommit- 
tees. Gist of the district chairmen’s 
criticism, NPN was told, was that the 
planners don’t give the operational 
men enough help in the field. 

After several heated sessions, differ- 
ences were resolved, a witness re- 
ported. 
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“This was the most successful 
meeting we've had so far,” Admiral 
Miller commented. “We're really on 
the right track now.” 

Employe Recognition — A recom- 
mendation that oil companies take 
into consideration an employe’s par- 
ticipation in Oil Industry Information 
Committee field work was adopted at 
the meeting. 

It is part of the incentive program 
developed by the OIIC at the St. Louis 
meeting to stimulate participation in 
OIC work. OTIC can only make a 
suggestion to companies, but it hopes 
companies will respond, Idea is that 


employes might be more willing to 
do OIITC work if they knew it would 
reflect on their personnel record. 

Special Award—G. Stewart Brown, 
manager of Standard of California’s 
public relations department, received 
a special “Go-Devil” award in recog- 
nition of his four-year term as chair- 
man of the public relations sub-com- 
mittee of Western Oil and Gas Assn. 
During his tenure, WOGA set up an 
incentive program, called the “Go- 
Devil” plan, to encourage employe 
participation in the public relations 
committee work by offering plaques 
and gifts for outstanding perform- 
ances. This program is in its second 
year. 


Deal Makes System Lines Top West Coast Oil Trucker 


System Tank Lines, of Portland, 
Ore., has negotiated purchase of 70 
oil trucks, facilities and interstate 
operating authorities from the Lang 
Transportation Corp., of Los Angeles. 

System said the additional units 
will give it “between 400 and 500” 
transports averaging 8,000 gals. ca- 
pacity. The purchase will make Sys- 
tem Line the largest oil truck car- 
rier on the West Coast. 

The transaction is subject to ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with a decision expected 
in 60 to 90 days. The purchase price 
was not disclosed. 

Lang said it it is keeping 42 oil 
trucks for intrastate hauling in Cali- 
fornia. The System company will 
take over Lang’s Los Angeles to 
Arizona petroleum products hauls, 
along with 200 Lang employes. The 


Los Angeles-Arizona run is the sub- 
ject of a rates dispute now in fed- 
eral court between the railroads and 
the tank truck carriers. 


System maintains intrastate and 
interstate hauls in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah. The major- 
ity of its traffic is oil products. 


System’s action reflects its con- 
fidence that the outcome of the rail- 
truck rates fight will favor the truck- 
ers, according to John J. Hesselbrock, 
assistant to the president. Lang, 
however, feels the outlook for intra- 
state hauling is healthier than for 
interstate runs, a company spokes- 
man said. 


System stock is held jointly by B. 
M. Stewart, president, and Donald H. 
Roberts, secretary-treasurer. 
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Oil Facilities Escape Flood Damage 


Two raging, rain-swollen rivers 
caused many wholesale petroleum 
marketers and a few refiners some 
anxious moments in Texas and Lou- 
isiana the past week, but for the most 
part, marketing facilities escaped se- 
rious damage. 

The two rivers—the Sabine which 
separates the states of Louisiana and 
Texas, and the Calcasieu in Louisiana 
—were the cause of most concern, al- 
though the Brazos River in Texas also 
reached a high enough crest to cause 
the closing of the Brazos River locks 
on the Intra-coastal Canal system. 

The Brazos locks were supposed to 
reopen early this week. 

At Lake Charles, La., where the 
Calcasieu flooded many homes and 
forced highways and railroads to close, 
Continental Oil Co. had to change 
some of its refinery work shifts at its 
West Lake, La., plant by boat. Op- 
erations at both Conoco and Cities 
Service facilities in the Lake Charles 
area, however, continued on schedule. 

At Orange, Tex., temporary levees 
thrown up by some 10,000 workers 
including many from large oil refin- 
eries in the Beaumont-Port Arthur- 
Orange area, kept the Sabine River 
from jumping its banks and causing 
a serious flood. Some homes in Orange 
were slightly flooded. 

Transportation Hit—Local market- 
ers found it difficult to get supplies 
from their supplying companies, be- 
cause of the closing of highways and 
railroads, and motor traffic was at 
virtual standstill in the flooded and 
flood-threatened areas. 

At Glenmora, La., a local distributor 
said late in the week the flooding 
Calcasieu had shut him off from his 
supplier at Lake Charles, and he ex- 
pected to be out of products at least 
until early this week when roads re- 
open. ‘ 

Lost a Station—R. E. Wright, a 
Gulf Oil distributor in Orange, said 
he lost one service station at Dewey- 
ville, Tex., which was inundated by 
the Sabine. Deweyville, however, has 
a bad record for floods, and not many 
stations were located in that small 
town. 

Mr. Wright helped in the fight to 
keep the Sabine in its banks at 
Orange by donating and delivering pe- 
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troleum supplies to disaster equip- 
ment working on temporary levees. 

Even at points where the Sabine 
and Calcasieu were not causing mar- 
keters trouble, they were receiving it 
anyway from creeks and bayous that 
decided to get into the act. 





Escapes Damage —- At DeRidder, 
La., J. G. “Pete” LaCaze, an Bsso 
Standard distributor, reported that 
water got up to eight feet at some 
points along a creek about five miles 
from DeRidder. Mr. LaCaze said, 
however, that his stations and bulk 
plant escaped damage, since DeRidder 
itself drained rapidly, although it re- 
ceived prolonged downpours during 
two separate 24-hour periods, 








POINT-OF-SALE signs plug Shell's service program 


Shell Campaign Promises Motorist ‘Good Service’ 


Part of Shell’s spring advertising 
campaign is a program of pledged 
service to all motorists. 


Under the plan, dealers voluntarily 
sign a pledge whereby they agree 
to clean the windshield and check 
the oil and radiator of every car 
driven into their stations, and to keep 
restrooms clean. 


The service program is indicated 
at each station by a sign in the win- 





dow reading, “service is my business.”’ 
Shell also is providing dealers with 
pump island banners, pump spinners 
and window signs reading “we always 
check your oil level,” “we clean your 
windshield,” and “we check your radi- 
ator.” Plan is outlined to the public 
in newspaper ads and on regular 
Shell radio programs. 

Program was tested in Florida with 
“very happy” results, according to 
the company. 
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Dealer Tax Computer Helps Fight ‘Gas’ Tax Hikes 
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TELL YOUR CUSTOMER THE FACTS! 


AFTER YOU'VE PUT GAS IN YOUR CUSTOMER'S 
TANK. TELL HU HOW MUCH OF HIS MONEY 
WENT FOR TAKES INSTEAD OF GAS. THiS 
GAS TAK COMPUTER CORRESPONDS 10 
YOUR PUMP READING AND GIVES YOU THE 








TAK OM 2 TO |S GALLONS - mm TENTHS — 
QUICKLY AND EASKLY. 


(mOwOLS GOT STATE & FEDERAL TAL) 


A handy “Gas Tax Computer” is 
being used by service station dealers 
in Delaware to educate the public in 
gasoline taxes. The computer played 
an important part in helping defeat 
last week a proposed ic increase in 
Delaware’s gasoline tax. About 2,500 
computers were used in the anti-tax 
campaign. 

The computers, offered free of 
charge to dealers by the APIC and 
available through the local Petroleum 
Industries Committees, were first in- 
troduced last spring. Since that time 
they have been used effectively by 
several states in an effort to combat 
‘gas’ tax increases or diversions. 

The computer provides a dua] pur- 
pose of educating the motoring public 
and the station dealer in gasoline 
taxes, and in a six-state test proved 
highly rated by both these groups. 

The computer is easy to use. The 
number of gallons of gasoline de- 
livered to the customer provides the 
key. Sliding the card to that number, 
the computer automatically shows 
the amount of federal and state tax 
paid on that amount of gasoline. 

A companion piece to the computer 
is an eye-catching streamer, availa- 
ble in two sizes for station display, 
which reads, “How Much Do Taxes 
Add to Your Gasoline Cost ?—Ask 
Us.” 





lowa Hikes Tax on Gasoline, LP-Gas and Diesel Fuel 


A bill raising Iowa’s 4c-per-gallon 
tax on gasoline and LP-gas used on 
the highways to 5c has been passed 
by the state legislature. 

The same measure also raised the 
4c-per-gallon tax on Diesel fuel for 
highway use to 6c. Revenue from the 
Diesel tax hike will go to the road 
use tax fund and revenue from the 
gasoline tax goes to the primary 
road fund. 

The bill is effective July 1. Expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1955, was set on 
the gasoline and LP-gas tax increase. 
But no expiration date was given for 
the Diesel fuel tax hike. 

Texas—Meanwhile, in Austin, Tex., 
two bills that would affect oil mar- 
keters await Gov. Shivers’ signature. 
One is a compromise measure to in- 
crease the gasoline tax refund dis- 
count to 1.5%, divided equally among 
refiners, wholesalers and retailers. 
The discount is now 1%, which the 
refiners collect. , 

The other bill is Texas’ first law 
authorizing toll highways. It provides 
for a nine-member statewide toll road 
authority. The bill also provides that 
a toll highway between Dallas and 
Fort Worth, estimated to cost $30,- 
000,000, will be given priority. 

California — The assembly has 
passed two bills calling for a 1c in- 
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crease in the state gasoline tax, now 
4.5c. The bills, containing proposals 
for highway construction, have gone 
to the senate for consideration. 

The senate, meanwhile, is studying 
its own gasoline tax hike bills, includ- 
ing one with majority backing that 
calls for a 1.5c increase. 

Gov. Earl Warren last week signed 
into law a bill prohibiting the prac- 
tice of putting spark plugs in auto- 
mobile exhaust pipes, causing flames 
to shoot out. Specifically the bill 
prohibits operation of a motor ve- 
hicle in a manner that results in the 
escape of flame as an exhaust prod- 
uct. The practice is a fad among hot- 
rod fans. In addition, the bill re- 
quires automobiles registered after 
this year to be equipped with rear- 
view mirrors. 


Oil Re-Refiners Pushing 
For Nod From Military 


Lube oil re-refiners are trying hard 
to get military acceptance of their 
product. Washington observers re- 
port that re-refiners seek this to 
capitalize on its great value in gain- 
ing public acceptance. 

To date, only the Air Force uses 
re-refined oil. But this is restricted 


to oil the Air Force itself collects and 
has re-refined under contract. 

One company recently asked the 
Navy to qualify, his re-refined oil for 
Navy use. He asked that his oil be 
given the same qualification test as 
any oil. He argued that if it met 
requirements, the Navy should agree 
to let it compete on an equal basis 
with virgin oil—regardless of whether 
the used oil was collected by the Navy 
or by the re-refiner himself. 

The Navy turned down this offer. 
It avoided committing itself on the 
quality of re-refined oil. It based its 
refusal on the argument that, even 
though the tested oil might meet 
specifications, the re-refiner wouldn't 
be able to give adequate assurances 
that all re-refined oil would meet the 
same standard. That is, the Navy 
felt there is such wide range of used 
oil, with varied additives, that quality 
control would be difficult. 

The Navy didn’t close the door 
entirely and the Munitions Board is 
continuing to study the entire sub- 
ject of re-refined oil. 

The military, trying to avoid a 
row with re-refiners and with con- 
gressmen who may share re-refiners’ 
views, has been handling the matter 
slowly and cautiously. 


NOMA Official Protests 
‘Small Business’ Label 


Under a tentative definition being 
prepared by the Small Defense Plants 
Administration, about 98% of all oil 
jobbers would not be classified as 
“small business”, according to Paul 
Hadlick, National Oil Marketers 
Assn. general counsel in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Hadlick pointed out that one 
part of the proposed definition spec- 
ifies no wholesaler can be termed 
“small business” if he has a contract 
that prevents him from using some 
smal] manufacturer as a supplier. 


He has written Small Defense 
Plants Administration suggesting 
that oil wholesalers be exempt from 
that portion of the definition. 

“There just would be no product 
available unless a jobber signed a 
contract,” he said. 

Mr. Hadlick also questioned the 
proposed $1,000,000 annual sales vol- 
ume as the dividing line between 
“small” and “big” business. He said 
the $5,000,000 sales volume provided 
for coal and coke “would seem fair- 
er.” 

“Actually, all jobbers or whole- 
salers of petroleum products who 
meet the qualification of being inde- 
pendently owned and operated should 
be classified as small business,” he 
added. 

Purpose of SDPA’s plan_to estab- 
lish a definition of “small business” 
is to determine which firms would 
qualify for SDPA assistance. 
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Proper Gas-Freeing of Truck Tanks 
Illustrated at WOGA Safety Meeting 


LOS ANGELES—tThree methods of 
gas-freeing petroleum truck tanks 
were described by R. G. Wilson, Rich- 
field Oil Corp., as a feature talk at the 
first oil industry regional safety con- 
ference, held in Long Beach recently. 
It was held by the Western Oil and 
Gas Assn. 

Highlights of Mr. Wilson's talk: 

When the preliminary preparations 
are complete, gas-free by one of the 
following methods: 

1. Water displacement: Fill each 
compartment to over-flowing with 
water. Drain the water from those 
compartments in which “hotwork” 
(Ed. note: welding) is to be done. 

2. Steaming: Inject low-pressure 
steam into the compartment long 
enough to remove gases. The metal- 
lic end of the steam hose should make 
firm contact with the tank shell and 
the tank should be grounded. Tem- 
perature of the tank should reach 170 
degrees F. for efficient removal of 
gases. The tank must be cooled and 
free of steam when tested for com- 
bustible gas. 

3. Ventilating —- Mechanical types: 
Induct air into the tank by use of a 
“tank exhauster”’ set into the tank 
compartment fill opening. The ex- 
hauster should have metal to metal 
contact with the tank shell or be 
grounded to the shell with a cable 
connection. 

Another mechanical way is to ven- 
tilate by use of an “air mover’ at- 
tached to a discharge faucet flange of 
an unloading line. Then the air is 
pulled through the compartment and 
out the internal valve sump and un- 
loading line. 

If sufficient air is moved and at- 
mospheric temperature is not too low, 
ventilating of a compartment should 
take about 15 minutes, 

Small spaces which must be gas- 
freed include space between bulk- 
heads; box-type bolsters; truck fuel 
supply tank and any other closed 
space. 


Air Method Easier—Mr. Wilson said 
from standpoint of time, the air meth- 
od is the easiest. Another advantage 
is that it costs less. Using steam, it 
will take from 3 to 5 hours to free 
a single compartment. Using air, it 
can be done more quickly. 

After one of the above methods has 
been used to gas-free the equipment, 
a combustible gas indicator should be 
used to ascertain the exact condition 
of the atmosphere in each of the 
spaces. When all are free of. gas, 
cutting or welding can proceed. If 
gas is found, repeat or continue gas- 
freeing operations until a gas-free at- 
mosphere is obtained. 


Truck Exhaust Gas Not Approved. 
The use of exhaust gases from auto- 
mobiles or trucks is sometimes used 
as a medium to supplant the hydro- 
carbon gases in tanks or spaces. Ex- 
haust gases are mixtures of carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide. Carbon 
monoxide has an explosive range of 
12.5% to 74.2%. Carbon dioxide is 
an inert gas and will not form ex- 
plosive mixtures with air. The use of 
exhaust gases for gas-freeing is not 
recommended. 

Choice of Location — Preliminary 
steps outlined by Mr. Wilson included 
—choice of a safe location (out of 
doors away from other vehicles and 
any other source of ignition); tests 
by a combustible gas indicator; open 
all draw-off faucets, drain all com- 
partments of liquid contents; use a 
long-handled mop to dry up puddles 
of residual liquids; drain valve sumps 
and remove if necessary if equipment 
has internal valves; break the lines 
between meter or other accessory 
equipment and the tank compartment, 
drain out liquid and wipe dry; open 
the discharge line to the strainer by 
removing cover plate and strainer 
basket, and inspect the interior of 
tanks with vapor-proof flashlight or 
mirror to see that nothing has been 
overlooked. 

Drivers Classified—Three types of 
drivers were classified by Roy High, 
Shell Oil dispatcher at the Los An- 
geles terminal. He listed them as: 

1. The driver who means well 
and knows how. He practically 
always does the right thing. 


2. The driver whe means well 
but doesn’t know how. He does 
the right thing most of the time. 

3. The driver who doesn’t 
mean well and doesn’t care. He 
rarely does the right thing or 
wants to do the right thing. 

Mr. High described each type as 
follows: 

Type 1—A. He is receptive to in- 
struction, accepts inspection and 
lubrication routine and the other es- 
sentials necessary to do the job. 


B. He is the man who makes a 
real inspection of his truck in the 
morning and knows if there is a cool- 
ant in the radiator, if the engine oil 
is up to the mark, air pressure and 
oil pressure is correct. In other 
words, he is interested in keeping his 
truck in good condition. 

C. This is a man well taken with- 
in his company. He, without a 
doubt, was taught the right way 
either by a formal school of driver 
training or practical experience- 
both ways are a type of driver edu- 
cation. This brings out the thought 
of a driver education program turned 
toward a new and young driver start- 
ing his career in the correct manner, 
and the older driver improving his 
already experienced driving. 


Type 2—A. This type has a lot 
of enthusiasm about doing the right 
thing but uses hunches instead of 
knowledge as a guide. 

B. He uses only the “rule of 
thumb” methods. A hard man to 
change. To use an example, he be- 
lieves in “fanning” the brakes on 
long hills. He doesn’t seem to know 
this takes three times as much air 
and wears the brakes out three times 
as fast. This increases the cost of 
equipment upkeep and is of no value 





CONTINEN- 
TAL OIL CO. will 
build this 21-story, 
$10.5 million of- 
fice building in 
downtown Hous- 
ton, in partnership 
with Texas WNa- 
tional Bank of 
Houston. It will 
allow Conoco to 
consolidate offices 
now in three Hous- 
ton buildings, and 
will be finished in 
114 to 2 years. Air 
conditioned build- 
ing will have room 
with large - scale 
electrically con- 
trolled maps of 
Conoco operations. 
Twelve-story ga- 
rage will park 500 
cars 
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to the performance of either truck or 
driver. 

C. Again, driver education could 
extend to this driver the knowledge 
of why above practices are needless. 


Type 3—A. He has no spark of 
ambition to ever do the right thing. 
He is lazy and thinks his morning 
checks are a waste of good time and 
to him such procedure is bunk and 
has no value. If the equipment breaks 
down, it is the mechanical depart- 
ment’s fault, not his. He makes un- 
necessary stops and then speeds up 
to make up for the lost time. 


B. Driver education in this case 


will help this misguided individual 
by, perhaps, showing him the im- 
portant part he is in the operation 
of the company. He is a very neces- 
sary individual and the company does 
take a personal interest in him and 
his work. 

C. His potential ability can cer- 
tainly be expanded by extending to 
him the education once again of 
“know how” and “know why.” 

D. If he is not receptive to this 
and takes the education program in 
a light of personal criticism, he is 
without a doubt a “non-salvageable 
item” to the company and his em- 
ployment should be terminated. 


Old Booklet Shows 1909 Motorist Had to Be Hardy 


The motorist today who raises a 
fuss about an occasional flat tire, 
rough streets, or a lube job every 
1,000 miles, has no cause for com- 
plaint compared to the 1909 passen- 
ger car owner. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
York, celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary, dug into its archives and re- 
printed a booklet entitled “Hints” 
published in 1909 to aid the motorist 
and recommend the use of “Amalie 
Auto Oils.” Included in the booklet 
is such advice as this: 

“If a funnel becomes absolutely 
necessary on the road, disconnect 
your horn and take out the reed, 
after which it will serve the purpose 
very well.” 

If motorists think today’s streets 
sometimes shake up passengers, they 
may take consolation by looking at 
these tire pressures recommended 
back in 1909: 

Three to 4%-inch tires—60 to 70 
Ibs. pressure in front tires and 75 
to 87.5 Ibs. in the rear; 

Five-inch tires—60 to 75 Ibs. front 
and 75 to 93.75 Ibs. in the rear. 

The motorist also is told: 

“Cuts and bruises in the outer cas- 
ings of a tire should be cemented up 
to prevent sand from working in 
and chafing the fabric, and water 
from rotting it.” 

Motor Oils—“The mixing of differ- 
ent brands of oil should be avoided. 
But the only way to do this, if the 
regular oil cannot be obtained, is to 
thoroughly clean out the mechanism 
of the car before putting in the new 
oil—always a troublesome procedure, 
and often impracticable. . 

“An American tourist abroad ran 
short of lubricating oil in a remote 
district of France; he ’phoned our 
nearest branch—a considerable dis- 
tance away—and a special messen- 
ger was at once dispatched with the 
oil, the motorist only being delayed a 
short time.” 

This next one hardly applies to 
modern cars: 

“The chains of a chain-driven au- 
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tomobile should be removed for in- 
spection and cleaning at fixed inter- 
vals—say once a month if the car is 
in regular use.” 

For tire trouble on the 
“Hints” gives out this advice: 

“Should a tire shoe blow out and 
no spare shoe be at hand, put in the 
spare inner tube, wrapping your 
handkerchief around it at the posi- 
tion of the blow out, then tie a piece 
of leather or some such material 
over the outside of the casing and in- 
flate the tire. This kind of repair- 
ing has done service many times.” 
Having horn trouble? Try this 
one: 

“Drili a hole in the horn on the 
under side of the bends a sixteenth 
of an inch in diameter to let out 
water which sometimes collects and 
prevents the ‘honk’.” 


“Frequent” Lubrication—This one 
makes the 1,000-mile lube recommen- 
dation ultra radical: 


“Once each week the crankcase 


road, 


and transmission case should be thor- 
oughly washed out with kerosine oil 
and new lubricating oil put in. This 
might seem unnecessary and a waste 
of oil. But actual experience has 
proven that it pays twofold in the 
end. The wearing of the parts de- 
posits particles of metal in the bot- 
tom of the case, and agitation of the 
oil carries them up into the bearings 
again, resulting in increased wear. 
The differential should be thorough- 
ly washed out once each month and 
filled with new grease.” 


TBA Men Note—In 1909 the driver 
was told: 

“Should a fan belt break and be- 
come lost, do not worry. The fan 
is of no use in drawing the air 
through the radiator when traveling 
at high speed, and without the belt 
will go faster than it would were the 
belt driving it.” 


Patchwork — If a wheel breaks, 
“Hints” supplies this solution: 

“Bolt pieces of hard wood one inch 
thick on each side of the spokes, 
bearing at their middle against the 
hub, and at their outer ends under 
the tire rim. One hundred miles have 
been made numbers of times with 
this sort of repair.” 


PAD Survey Under Way 


PAD has launched a survey of the 
foreign oil refining industry to be 
used in conjunction with the agency's 
demand forecasts in estimating future 
worldwide supply-demand balances. 


PAD wants data on existing facil- 
ities, planned additions to capacity 
and future operating programs. De- 


. tails will be sought on crude capacity 


by years through 1957, estimated runs 
and planned production broken down 
by products. 





MODERN $250,000 headquarters office building of the Commercial Petroleum and 

Transport Co. houses 45 employes at 2919 Buffalo Dr., Houston, Texas. The firm 

maintains a warehouse in Harrisburg, a suburb of Houston, and has recently expanded 
sales and operations offices in the Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 
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MIDWEST 


One well-known 
Midwest jobber 
insists that jobbers marketing in 
metropolitan areas need a 4c per gal. 
margin to be competitive with major 
companies. Jobbers in smaller towns 
and rural areas need a margin of 
around 3.5c, he contends. 

“Major companies, especially in 
metropolitan areas, are spending 
$35,000, $50,000, and upwards, to build 
new service stations,” he says. “The 
jobber can’t do that on his present 
margins. He can’t even come close. 
Nor can he expand his storage fa- 
cilities as he should, or replace worn 
out trucks and equipment. 

“To be competitive, he must be 
able to build stations and bulk plants 
commensurate with those the majors 
are building and have built the last 
three or four years. And to do it, he 
needs a margin of 4c if he markets 
in a city, 3.5c elsewhere. 

“It’s impossible to start up a new 
jobbing business under today’s mar- 
gins,” he argues. “A new jobber can’t 
buy the necessary storage facilities 
and equipment and make a go of it. 
He just won't have enough return on 


his investment to stay in business.” - 


This jobber, who markets in.a city 
of 250,000 population, now has a gas- 
oline margin of 3.125c, which is con- 
siderably above the average of 2.75c 
prevailing throughout most of the 
Midwest. 

He proposes a gasoline margin in 
metropolitan areas of 26% off the 
dealer tank wagon price, and a fuel 
oil margin of 28%. On the present 
posted tank wagon in his city, this 
would give him a unit margin of 
4.004c on gasoline and 3.976c on fuel 
oil for deliveries of less than 100 gals. 

For smaller towns and rural areas, 
he proposes a percentage margin of 
23% on gasoline and 25% on fuel oil. 
On this basis, unit margins outside 
the city in his territory would be 
3.542c on gasoline and 3.55c on fuel 
oil. 


* * * 


A Wisconsin jobber reports that he 
has received a new concession on fuel 
oil margins from his supplying com- 
pany. The contract originally gave 
him a guaranteed margin of 2.75c on 
No. 1 burner oil and No. 2 furnace 
oil. A recent modification of the con- 
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Oil Jobber Cites Need for 4c Margin 
In Big Cities, 3.5¢ in Rural Areas 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


tract now gives him, in addition, the 
advantage of market changes as re- 
flected in the “low” of published 
prices. 


This means, of course, that he can 
buy from his supplier at the pub- 
lished “low” of the market, even 
though the supplier’s posted tank 
wagon is higher. How this benefits the 
jobber is reflected in his present mar- 
gins of 3.403c on No. 1 and 3.028¢ on 
No. 2, both considerably higher than 
his guaranteed margin of 2.75c. Some 
other suppliers previously had given 
their jobbers similar concessions. 


Midwest jobbers were well repre- 
sented at the mid-year meeting of 
the API’s Division of Marketing in 
Dallas earlier this month. Jobber at- 
tendance was not as high as at Cin- 
cinnati in 1951 and Kansas City in 


More than 
ever it’s going to 
be “good business” for gasoline mar- 
keters to promote highway safety. 
And some of the major marketers on 
the Eastern Seaboard already have a 
lead in this respect. 

Growing concern is being ex- 
pressed over the problem of speed on 
the highways. 

It’s inspired, of course, by more 
powerful and faster automobiles, and 
the increasing vogue for sports cars 
of both domestic and foreign manu- 
facture. 

Also, it’s leading to criticism of au- 
tomobile’ makers—which is begin- 
ning to spill over on the man who 
fuels the new cars. 

A former Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice captain, Thomas N. Boate, is one 
of the leading campaigners against 
speeding. He’s now accident pre- 
vention department manager of the 


ATLANTIC COAST 


1950, but the distance to travel was 
much greater. Last year’s meeting 
was in Boston. 

Four Midwest distributors attended 
in their capacities as members of the 
important Jobber Advisory Commit- 
tee. They were Roy J. Thompson of 
Apex Motor Fuel Co., Chicago, chair- 
man of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council; Miles Mills of Oils, Inc., Des 
Moines; Bob Kent of Kent Oil Co., 
Salina, Kans., and C. H. Arnold of 
Arnold’s Service, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Other Independent marketers from 
the Midwest attending the Dallas 
meeting (with apologies to anyone 
we might have missed) included: 

Harry Milton, Milton Oil Co., St. 
Louis; W. R. Williams, Smith Oil & 
Refining Co., Rockford; Rex Kent, 
Kent Oil Co., Salina; B. L. Majewski, 
Great American Oil Co., Chicago; 
Fred A. Schaefer, Refiners Petroleum 
Co., Chicago; Myron R. Holmgren, 
River States Oil Co., Evanston, IIL; 
Philip R. Crippen Jr., Apex Motor 
Fuel, Chicago; William Schierholtz 
Sr., St. Louis; Royal E. Decker, Ply- 
mouth Oil Co., Detroit; Russel Wil- 
liams, Gaseteria, Inc., Indianapolis; 
Carl Berry, Berry Oil Co., Kansas 
City; Walter Wilson, Wilson Oil Co., 
Des Moines, and Carl Jonswold, Ar- 
row Petroleum Co., Chicago. 


Selling Motorists on Safe Driving 
Becoming Big Job of Oil Marketers 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Assn. of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 

He’s saying that millions of mo- 
torists have been conditioned to a 
“false feeling of perfect safety at 
high speeds as a result of the horse- 
power race indulged in by automo- 
bile manufacturers and by oil com- 
panies through super-fuel advertis- 
ing”’. 

He’s adding that “fullest accent on 
safety, rather than horsepower, will 
pay off in the long run, for more 
people will be alive to enjoy their 
cars”. 

Also that up to 50% of the vehicles 
on the road have been found in state 
motor vehicle inspections to have de- 
fects in mechanisms or equipment 
that could cause accidents. 


State safety co-ordinators of 11 
northeastern states—New England 
and Middle Atlantic—are starting a 
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safety drive June 1. It’s being di- 
rected first to all domestic and for- 
eign automobile distributors. The 
co-ordinators will be urging: 

“Instead of stressing how much 
speed can be had from presently 
high-rated horsepower in the motor, 
quick getaways, almost jet power for 
passing, leisurely cruising at 60, and 
other speed-inciting platitudes, sell 
the horsepower on operational econ- 
omies, and not on how fast someone 
drove the car, or what the engineers 
say it will do.” 


* * * 


The oil marketer—right on down 
the size scale to the dealer—can do 
as much, if not more, along these 
lines than can the automobile dealer. 

He can sell miles-per-gallon _ as 
readily as he can sell other fuel 
qualities. He can find a lot of safety 
talking points in his TBA stock. He 
can put safety promotion into his ad- 
vertising, and other activities. 

It’s being done already to some de- 
gree. Instances which come to mind 
are the following: 

Esso Standard is giving highway 
safety greater promotion than it 
ever has, beginning this summer. It’s 
not going to stop at summer, either. 

President Stanley C. Hope in a re- 
cent anouncement pointed out: 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lowell E,. Hunt 
made some per- 
tinent remarks about pricing and 
margins the other day in a talk at 
Salt Lake City. Pertinent because 
he is president and general manager 
of Standard Stations, Inc., Standard 
of California subsidiary which op- 
erates about 1,100 company stations. 
And because he explained the com- 
pany’s philosophy and thinking. 

“There is a practical relationship 
between price and convenience,” said 
Mr. Hunt, “and it is this: As con- 
venience rises—so must price. An 
oil company, for example, could build 
an outlet on every corner, to provide 
motorists with maximum conveni- 
ence. But that would be ‘over-con- 
venience.’ No one could afford to 
trade there. Customers would go 
elsewhere—to a station which wasn’t 
as convenient, maybe, but which sold 
its gas at a reasonable price. 

“Conversely, this company could 
build stations only alongside its re- 
fineries, thus eliminating tankwagon 
delivery costs, That would result in 
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“Because of the increasing amount 
of driving during winter months, in 
addition to slippery roads and other 
travel hazards, careful driving is an 
all-year-round responsibility. For 
that reason the safety theme will be 
one of our most consistent and heav- 
ily promoted messages.” 

Highway safety messages will be 
used in all the company’s advertis- 
ing media including newspapers, ra- 
dio, television and outdoor posters. 
The latter, beginning this month, will 
carry the message: “Hold back your 
speed. Hold on to your life.” 


* * * 


Atlantic Refining just has been pre- 
sented the annual “Citation Award” 
of the National Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety for a driver-education pro- 
gram — specifically for results 
achieved in the northeastern states. 

The company provides trained in- 
structors and dual-control automo- 
biles to high schools for the purpose 
of checking all licensed drivers and 
conducting skill tests. It’s been do- 
ing this since 1947. 

Socony-Vacuum advertising has 
been, and still is, emphasizing: 
“High Quality Economy Gasoline 
—All the gas mileage your car can 
deliver.” 


Price and Convenience Are Like Twins 
In Operating a Station Successfully 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


a substantial price reduction, which 
would attract people living nearby. 
But that would be ‘under-conveni- 
ence.’ Other people would have to 
drive miles to get there. They 
wouldn’t do it, 

“So—the problem is to calculate 
how much convenience the motorist 
wants to buy with his gas. Through 
careful analysis—traffic surveys, for 
example—it is possible to determine 
if convenience and price will be in 
balance at a prospective location. 

“Unquestionably the most decisive 
factor in determining whether a sta- 
tion location is or is not worthwhile 
operating is the total volume poten- 
tial. 

“There is a delicate balance be- 
tween profitable and unprofitable op- 
eration of service stations under 
present conditions. In a given area, 
just so many stations can exist eco- 
nomically. Determination of the 
volume potential, with due considera- 
tion to the convenience-price balance 
point, will tell you how many. 

“Experience shows that if fewer 


stations are built than are required, 
further construction will be attract- 
ed. On the other hand, if too many 
stations are built, the volume will 
have to be split too many ways and 
some of the weaker stations will 
close their doors. 


“Introduction of longer dealer mar- 
gins can stave off the demise of the 
weak sisters temporarily. But we 
can assume that the public would 
refuse to pay these higher margins 
for very long, and the ultimate re- 
sults would be the same. 


“The foregoing illustrates the 
point that the product of margin 
times volume—not dealer margin 
alone—is the boss in service station 
economics. Whenever gallonage drops 
to the point where a station needs 
greater margin—a bigger mark-up 
on the wholesale price—that station 
has outlived its economic usefulness. 

“It is frequently standard © proce- 
dure for a dealer’-to hike his margin 
whenever volume begins to fall “- 
The thinking behind that ‘step is : 
gross is the product of volume and 
dealer margin. If volume falls off, 
raise the margin and gross will there- 
fore remain constant. 

“But it doesn’t work that way. 
Again, experience has shown that 
every time a dealer raises his mar- 
gin in order to compensate for a 
drop in volume, volume falls even 
more. There is no way to raise mar- 
gin and get away with it for very 
long. 

“Well, what is the so-called ‘right’ 
margin then? The states of Massa- 
chursetts and Washington tried to fig- 
ure that out recently. Some of their 
legislators had the idea that if they 
could fix margin by law, that would 
keep gasoline prices at a reasonable 
level. 

“So they surveyed the field and 
came up with an average of about 
6c per gal. The average, of course, 
was meaningless. A station selling 
100,000 gals. a month needs only two 
or three cents a gal. margin, while 
one doing 8,000 gals. business might 
need as much as a 12c margin to 
stay open. 

“A fixed margin actually would 
have penalized the large stations, 
tempting them to give secret dis- 
counts. Moreover, it would not have 
helped the small volume stations 
needing more than that. Neither 
state passed a law fixing margin. 

“And so the answer to ‘what is 
the right margin?’ seems to be this: 

“One which is determined by pure 
economics, not by averages or by 
the income requirements of an indi- 
vidual, or handful of individuals, It 
should be high enough to permit ex- 
istence of as many outlets as are 
desired by the public, and as are 
useful and convenient to the public. 
And it should be low enough to pre- 
vent over-building of outlets.” 
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NEW AND OLD officers confer at Empire State Petroleum Assn. meeting. Left to 

right are: Thomas A. Brown, Sentinel Oil Co., New Rochelle, retiring president; 

C. J. Winchip, C. J. Winchip & Son, Fillmore, newly elected director, and Elbert J. 
Townsend, Townsend: Oil Co., Le Roy, new president 


New York Oil Marketers Hear Results 
Of Multi-Island Service Station Study 


By NPN Staff Writer 


“Our dependence upon competent, 
likeable service station dealers can- 
not be over-emphasized. At his sta- 
tion the dealer makes us or breaks 
us. He is king.” 


This opinion was voiced last week 
by B. L. Ray, Esso Standard assistant 
general manager for marketing, in 
making public details of a multi- 
island station operations study. In 
addressing the Empire State Petro- 
leum Assn. in New York, he said the 
Esso studies “do not confirm any 
opinion that the multi-island station 
represents an important trend,” 


The trend in service stations, he 
said, might be more nearly repre- 
sented by conventional-type stations 
on adequate-sized properties, with 
spacious driveways and four to seven 
pumps. 


“Guinea pig” station was the 90,- 
000-gals. per month Esso “Speed- 
center” located at Camden, N. J., on 
a tract with 450 ft. frontage. Built 
a& year ago, the station has eight 
two-pump islands set at right angles 


to the flow of traffic. A free service 
area is to one side of the building. 

The conventional stations studied 
in conjunction with it are located on 
the same highway. One, a four-pump, 
two-bay station, is a half mile east 
and the other, with eight pumps and 
three bays, is located about a mile 
west. Both have pump islands paral- 
lel to the highway. 

During the study, 2,375 vehicles 
were checked at the Speedcenter, for 
an average of 339 per day or 14 per 
hour, The conventional outlets drew 
somewhat less than half this volume. 
About 95% of the vehicles were pas- 
senger cars and nine out of 10 were 
driven by men. 

“Of particular interest in this 
study,” said Mr. Ray, “is the fact 
that only 2% of those observed at 
the Speedcenter made use of the self- 
service facilities provided for them. 


“The position of the islands at the 
Speedcenter is a radical departure 
from conventional layouts but follows 
the island arrangement used by most 
large multi-island stations... 


“Ninety-four per cent of all the 


motorists entering this station used 
the first five islands. The second, 
third and fourth islands took care 
of 70% of the total business and the 
three most distant islands accounted 
for only 6% of the business, and, in 
fact, the last one did less than 1%. 

“Preliminary observations of the 
traffic pattern in the Speedcenter 
showed that quite a number of cus- 
tomers drove into the station and 
pulled up to the islands facing the 
highway . . . This would seem to in- 
dicate that the motorists might be 
somewhat confused as they come out 
of the fast-moving stream of traffic 
and are confronted with a large num- 
ber of pumps and islands... 


Islands Criticized—. . . Almost one- 
third of the customers indicated a 
dislike for islands perpendicular to 
the stream of traffic or expressed a 
preference for diagonal] placing. This 
opinion appeared to be held more by 
motorists who said they used the 
highway frequently (34%) than 
among casual travelers (29%) ... 


“Figures . . . would seem to con- 





Meeting Highlights 


Ideas to help jobbers and dis- 
tributors increase their market- 
ing efficiency were plentiful at 
the Empire State Petroleum 
Assn. meeting last week in New 
York City. Members heard: 

—A major oil company ex- 
ecutive discuss gasoline market- 
ing and service station trends. 

—An argument for percent- 
age margins and a plea for uni- 
form accounting as an aid to 
the jobber and his supplier. 

—That a uniform accounting 
manual prepared by the ESPA 
accounting committee will soon 
be published. 

—A plea by the New York- 
New Jersey OIC chairman to 
take advantage of public rela- 
tions opportunities and make 
themselves known to the public. 

—A transportation executive 
discuss crude oil supply in rela- 
tion to the New York State 
market. 

Members also: 


—Were told an association 
committee is making an area- 
by-area study of heating oil 
cost to the consumer in com- 
parison to gas heat in New 
York State. 


—Adopted a resolution oppos- 


ing proposed restrictions on oil 
imports. 
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Townsend Chosen 


Elbert J. Townsend, Townsend 
Oil Co.. Le Roy, was elected 
president of the Empire State 
Petroleum Assn. succeeding 
Thomas A. Brown, Sentinel Oil 
Co., New Rochelle, at its an- 
nual meeting May 18-19. 

Other officers were re-elected 
including: 


George L. Savory, Savory Oil 
Co., Inc., Binghamton, first vice 
president; Frank D. Bertch, 
Webaco Oil Co., Webster, second 
vice president; Richmond F. 
Meyer, Mid-Hudson Oil Co., Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, third vice presi- 
dent; Joseph G. Mintzer, Mint- 
zer Petroleum Co., North Troy, 
fourth vice president; Harry B. 
Hilts, New York, secretary; 
Charles A. Lockard, New York, 
assistant secretary; E. C. Drake, 
Drake & Mills Oil Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, treasurer; and Ken- 
neth E. Campbell, Campbell Oil 
Co., Olean, sergeant-at-arms. 

New directors are: 

William Kenny, Meenan Oil 
Co., New York; Francis Gorm- 
ley, Gormley Oil Co., Auburn; 
Earl Saunders, Independent Gas- 
oline and Oil Co., Rochester; C. 
J. Winchip, C. J. Winchip & Son, 
Filmore. 











firm the suspicion that this type of 
station may have a particular appeal 
to the motorist in a hurry... 

“Only 47% of the customers at the 
Speedcenter alighted from _ their 
cars, while 64% and 70% got out 
at (the conventional) stations. . 

“The average gasoline purchase 
per customer at the Speedcenter was 
8.6 gals., whereas at the two con- 
ventional stations the average pur- 
chase was 9 gals. at (one) and 9.6 
gals, at (the other). The greater 
number of customers at the Speed- 
center who ordered gasoline by dollar 
amounts—frequently $1 to $2—was 
significant.” 

Recent Esso surveys of customer 
selection and loyalty to service sta- 
tions in various sections of its mar- 
keting area, Mr. Ray said, have been 
“in remarkable agreement” with sur- 
veys by others. 

“Although the customer gives as 
the most frequent reason for the 
initial visit to a service station its 
convenience, we find that he fre- 
quently drives a mile or more and 
passes other service stations selling 
the same brand,” he continued. 


Reasons for Choice—‘“When asked 
why he continues to patronize a par- 
ticular station, three reasons—a lik- 
ing for the service, liking for the 
dealer, and wanting the brand—stand 
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out, and in many cases it is difficult 
to separate one from the other. 

“These surveys show that two- 
thirds of all motorists have a serv- 
ice station that they patronize reg- 
ularly, and 90% of these motorists 
buy at least three-fourths of their 
gasoline from their favorite dealer. 

“When the high mobility of the 
motor car is considered, this indi- 
cates a remarkable degree of loyalty 
to the individual dealer. 

“The customer seems to feel that 
it is to his advantage to depend 
upon a particular dealer who gives 
him the kind of service he wants. 

“In all probability he depends up- 
on the dealer for advice in maintain- 
ing the second largest investment he 
has—second only to his home—just 
as he depends upon his physician and 
pharmacist for advice about the fam- 
ily health.” 


Uniform Accounting — John J. 
Burns, sales manager of Nassau 
Utilities Fuel Corp., Roslyn, N. Y., 
suggested uniform accounting among 
suppliers and distributors would “per- 
mit a supplying company to review 
the affairs of the jobber or distributor 
in a familiar vein so as to make 
constructive comparisons with other 
similar type operations.” 

He said the jobber or distributor 
would have “a much better opportun- 
ity to indicate his position to his 
supplier where reference to his rec- 
ords was a requirement.” 

The percentage mark-up principle, 
Mr. Burns said, is “sound and has a 
place in the marketing of petroleum 
products in much the same way as 
it exists in other industries. 


“There is no denying the fact be- 
cause figures are available for proof 
that, in what may now be an outdated 
method of units-per-gal. as costs 
rise and the product price increases— 
generally across the board—the mar- 
gin of profit percentage-wise for the 
reseller diminishes. But a diminish- 
ing does not generally occur in his 
costs. 

“Even though there are some parts 
of the percentage sugrestion still to 
be clarified, I believe reat credit 
should go to Mr. Harvey Lewis (Lewis 
Coal and Oil Co., Port Washington, 
N, Y.) and his special (association) 
committee (on accounting), and to 
Mr. Kraemer who has been traveling 
across the country talking about 
the percentage formula for doing 
business. 

“There is a fear that petroleum 
products will be priced right out of 
reach under an applied percentage 
margin. But remember again that 
the petroleum industry has known 
the stiffest kind of competition and 
that petroleum must and will remain 
a competitive fuel. 

“With a uniform accounting sys- 
tem, a sound appraisal of the mini- 


mum and maximum percentage of 
dollar-volume needs could be de- 
veloped for any efficient operation. 


“The supplier would know the very 
minimum required to keep his reseller 
in business, and the maximum needed 
for capital improvements and a fair 
return. 

“A compromise in the market 
fluctuations could be developed to the 
best interest of both parties. Think 
of the valuable assistance to petro- 
leum marketers, for instance, if the 
gross profit requirement for this year 
could be pre-determined and attained. 

“A bare 1.5% of dollar-volume sales 
as the yearly net profit for several 
efficient operations in my knowledge 
indicates to me that something is 
wrong with the pricing schedules. 
Either something is wrong or that 
particular type of operation is no 
longer needed by the industry. 

“The same particular type of op- 
eration, however, is said to be re- 
sponsible for the distribution of ap- 
proximately 85% of the home heat- 
ing oil in my area, We believe that 
the topic is worthy of exploration 
and we believe, too, that our supplier 
will examine it.” 


Credit Collection —- Although the 
credit-collection “honeymoon is over,” 
the jobber-distributor can be assured 
of consistently good collections if he’ll 
follow sound basic practices, F. Ray- 
mond Kraemer, Mineola, N. Y., credit 
consultant told the jobbers. 

It is a “must” in credit and col- 
lection management, Mr. Kraemer 
said, to apply four general factors 
to a sound philosophy of business ac- 
tivity. 

Those factors, are: The technique 
of credit and collections; working 
capital requirements; application to 
everyday activities of conclusions 
formed from up-to-date information 
about the general economy; equity or 
basic capital requirements of your 
company. 

Mr. Kraemer explained that the 
proper technique of credit manage- 
ment presupposes a balanced credit 
and collection program for maximum 
sales, operating and financial advan- 
tages; developing basic credit infor- 
mation; investigation of accounts; 
credit analysis; assigning correct 
credit limits; continuous control over 
credit extension, and proper and ade- 
quate collection follow-up of past-due 
accounts. 

Such a program, he said, will not 
only assure “consistent collection re- 
sults”, but will improve sales, operat- 
ing, and accounting, and actually in- 
crease sales. Co-ordination of the 
program with the sales department 
will show where the best sales op- 
portunities are. 


Advantages—Principal function of 
credit and collection is collection, Mr. 
Kraemer emphasized. He added it 
should result in a minimum accounts- 
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VIRGINIA PETROLEUM JOBBERS put accent on youth in choosing their new officers and directors at the association’s meet- 
Left to right are: M. A. Peeler, Peeler Oil Co., Staunton, director; H. J. Parrish, Manassas Ice and Fuel 


ing in Richmond, Va. 
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Co., Manassas, director; F. C. Moore, York Oil Co., Hampton, vice president; R. S, Hornsby, J. W. Hornsby’s Son Inc., York- 
town, president; C. P. Holland, Suffolk, out-going president; J. D. Haire, Delta Oil Co., Petersburg, director, and W. D..Macgill, 


receivable investment in relation to 
sales, expansion without additional 
capital, discounting where terms per- 
mit, improved credit position with the 
supplier and other advantages of a 
liquid cash position. 

A survey has shown that collec- 
tions are expected to be “more dif- 
ficult than for some time in the past,” 
he reported. 


Public Relations —- W. Chalmers 
Burns, president of Harto] Petroleum 
Corp., and New York-New Jersey 
OTIC chairman, said Independent 
marketers need to engage more in 
public relations activity. 

“If we don’t win goodwill we won’t 
be in business too long,” Mr. Burns 
asserted. 

He urged jobbers and distributors 
to use the many items in the OIIC 
“package—which has no strings at- 
tached”’, 

H. N, Emerson, Atlantic Refining 
Co. transportation executive, said ef- 
fects of recent oil developments and 
probable developments in Canada’s 
Alberta and Saskatchewan provinces, 
and in the Dakotas and Montana, 
may be felt in New York State’s oil 
supplies. 

“Although Canadian oil or oil from 
the Dakotas is unlikely to find its 
way directly to New York State,” 
he said, “the same result may be ef- 
fected by a process of displacement. 
As these crudes become the source 
of supply for areas in the West and 
in Canada, which are marginally de- 
pendent on crude from.the Midconti- 
nent or Southwest, the products from 
the latter crudes will seek a new 
home. Some will undoubtedly come 
to upstate New York, either by move- 
ment eastward on the Lakes or by 
increased movement coastwise.” 

“Product pipe lines will probably 
become the major transportation 
method used to deliver to upstate 
New York,” he added. -—By R.EB. 
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New Rivers Oil Co., Pulaski, director 


Virginia Marketers Map Campaign 
To Stall Proposed ‘Gas’ Tax Hike 


By CLYDE LA MOTTE 
NPN Staff Writer 


RICHMOND, Va.—-Taxes, toll reads 
and tourists were the principal topics 
when two oil groups—the Virginia 
Petroleum Jobbers Assn. and the 
Virginia Oil Men’s Assn.—_met on 
successive days here last week. 

Each group bristled over a recent 
statement by a state official that 
an additional $20 million a year was 
needed for the state’s road program 
and that this-should be raised by a 
two-cent hike in the state gasoline 
tax or the development of toll roads. 

Jobbers quickly pointed out that 
the proposed increase, together with 
the two-cent tax, would bring the 
total tax to 10c a gallon in Virginia— 
the highest in the nation. 

Oppose Tax Hike—There was gen- 
eral agreement that opposition to the 
proposed hike should be along these 
lines: 

1. Enlist the support of consumer 





Jobbers Elect Hornsby 


RICHMOND—R. S. Hornsby 
of J. W. Hornsby’s Son, Inc., 
Yorktown, was elected president 
of the Virginia Petroleum Job- 
bers Assn. in its spring meet- 
ing here last week. F. C. 
Moore, York Oil Co.,, Hampton, 
was named vice-president. 

Directors elected are: J. D. 
Haire, Delta Oil Co., Peters- 
burg; W. D. Macgill, New Rivers 
Oils, Inc., Pulaski: H. J. Parrish, 
Manassas Ice & Fuel Co., Ma- 
nassas, and M. A. Peeler, Peeler 
Oil Co., Staunton. 











groups, for their opposition to the tax 
hike probably would be more effective 
than that of oil men, since legis- 
lators might feel that oil men 
naturally would oppose any tax hike. 

2. Make an effort to point up the 
fact that Virginia bas a good road 
system now—one of the best—and 
that any additional expenditures 
above the present rate should be 
studied closely to make sure they 
were actually necessary. 

The oil men weren’t too wrought 
up over the tax increase proposal 
because they figure their legislators 
are pretty economy-minded and thus 
would be slow to jack up taxes. 

And on another tax matter—the 
federal gasoline tax—the Petroleum 
Jobbers Assn. passed a _ resolution 
urging Congress to leave gasoline 
taxing to the states for road-building 
purposes. 


Toll Road Suggestions—<About toll 
roads, a committee of jobbers made a 
thorough report which included two 
suggestions: 

1. If toll roads are to be built, the 
association should make every effort 
to insure for jobbers an opportunity 
to compete for service stations on 
an equal footing with major comp- 
anies. soe 

2. On short toll roads built to 
meet local traffic problems, there 
should be no commercial develop- 
ments at all. 

As in the case of taxes, the oil 
men weren’t overly alarmed because 
even though the possibility of toll 
roads in Virginia isn’t a dead matter, 
the prospects for any development in 
the near future are dim. 


Bid for Tourists—About tourists, 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., elected at their annual spring meeting in Richmond, are, left to right: 


W. T. 


Hyde, Gulf Oil Corp., Richmond, out-going president and new chairman of the board of directors; Spooner H. Hull, Pure Oil 

Co., Richmond, first vice president; Charles E. Knight, Knight Oil Co., Newport News, president; Charles E. Freeman, Esso 

Standard, Richmond, treasurer, and Clarence N. Warren, Shell Oil Co., Richmond, secretary. Not shown is Jesse D. Lawrence, 
Jr., National Oil Corp., Richmond, second vice president 


Robert Nelson of the Virginia Travel 
Council told the jobbers that the 
post-war increase in local traffic had 
begun to level off, leaving tourists 
as the principal market for future 
increases in gasoline sales. He there- 
fore urged the oil men to co-operate 
in the campaign to “sell” Virginia to 
the nation’s tourists. 





Knight Heads Oil Men 


RICHMOND — New officers 
and directors of the Virginia 
Oil Men’s Assn, are: 

Charles E. Knight, Knight 
Oil Co., Newport News, presi- 
dent; Spooner H. Hull, Pure 
Oil Co., Richmond, first vice- 
president; Jesse D. Lawrence 
Jr., National Oil Corp., Rich- 
mond, second vice-president; 
Clarence N. Warren, Shell Oil 
Co., Richmond, secretary, and 
Charles E. Freeman, Esso 
Standard, Richmond, treasurer. 

Chairman of the board is W. 
T. Hyde, Gulf Oil Corp., Rich- 
mond, the retiring president. 
Directors for one year term are: 
William A. Stokely, National 
Oil Corp., Richmond; Ralph W. 
March, Gulf Oil Corp., Rich- 
mond, and E. J. Schul, Virginia 
Home Oil Co., Inc., Norfolk. 

Directors for two years are: 
Lewis W. Parker, Parker Oil 
Co., South Hill; Julian R. Stin- 
son, Dan Oil Co., Danville, and 
D. D. Buck, The Texas Co., 
Alexandria. 

Directors for three years are: 
A. Trigg Sanders, Esso Stand- 
ard, Marion; George B. Lawson 
Jr.. Lawson Oil Co., Inc., 
Roanoke, and Harry M. Dawson, 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp., 
Norfolk. 
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Georgia Jobbers Hold Jobber Training Conference 


The “Management Institute” con- 
ference for oil marketers May 18 to 
21 at Athens, Ga., gave the 22 job- 
bers attending many ideas on how to 
solve their problems. It also served 
as an example of the conference-type 
training which jobbers can use in 
teaching their own personnel and 
dealers, 

The institute was sponsored by the 
Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn. 
in co-operation with the University 
of Georgia. It is the first such con- 
ference the association has developed, 
and because of its success the job- 
bers are looking into the possibility 
of devoting two or more days to a 
similar institute during future asso- 
ciation conventions, 

The conference consisted of idea- 
swapping, trouble-shooting sessions 
which demonstrated the ways in 
which a jobber can make best use of 
the many films, charts and other data 
available in the industry. The case- 
study method was used in the human 
relations sessions. 

The meeting opened daily with a 
one-hour session on the special prob- 
lems of the oil jobber, led by L. T. 
White, Cities Service, New York. 

Personnel training sessions were 
conducted by J. Eugene Welden of the 
University’s Extension Division, Wil- 
liam Ball, W. J. Harrell, T. M, Davis 
and C. D. Byers, all of Shell Oil Co. 
The jobbers were told the best meth- 
ods of training personnel at all levels. 

Mr. Davis emphasized the impor- 
tance of safety training programs and 
the necessity for driver training. 

The communication and dealer 
relations sessions were led by J. F. 
Hassell, Atlanta representative of 
American Oil Co., and Dean James 
E. Gates, of the University’s College 


of Business Administration. The job- 
bers studied everything from letter 
writing to personnel contacts. 

Mr, Hassell distributed copies of a 
manuscript “The Ten Basic Principles 
of Sound Human Relations.” ach 
rule covers four to six right or wrong 
methods of dealing with the human 
mind and markets. 


Company Tracking Down 
Counterfeit Penna. Oil 


The Pennsylvania Petroleum Prod- 


ucts Co., of Philadelphia, is in- 
vestigating an “inferior” grade of 
motor oil being sold in Mexico in 
cans bearing company’s name and 
the “Quaker City” brand name at 70c 
per qt.—20c below the company’s 
90c per qt. price, according to David 
I. Steinberg, senior partner. 

The company may prosecute, he 
said, when all the facts in the case 
are obtained. The Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Assn. is co-operating in 
the investigation, Mr. Steinberg said. 

The situation came to light when 
the company was deluged with orders 
for motor oil at the lower prices. 
Some of the counterfeit cans were ob- 
tained and the contents analyzed by 
the Pennsylvania Grade association. 
It was found oil was not a Pennsyl- 
vania oil and did not meet SAE speci- 
fications, Mr. Steinberg said. Except 
for the size of two lines of type 
and the can manufacturers’ symbols, 
however, cans themselves were iden- 
tical to the company’s. 

The company does not have any 
cans made in Mexico, and the two 
Mexican can manufacturers making 
the counterfeit cans have agreed to 
discontinue their manufacture, Mr. 
Steinberg stated. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY °* 


ONE OF A SERIES 


DEPRECIATION 


And Its Crucial Economic Role 


The sixth annual McGraw-Hill survey of Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and Equipment, 
just completed, reveals some remarkable facts 
about the role of depreciation in our economy. 

«To most people, depreciation is a technical 
term, used by accountants to discuss a dull 
subject. But it really is a simple matter: It is 
the amount of money set aside each year by a 
company to replace plant and equipment that 
is wearing out. And here are some facts from 
this survey* which show how depreciation can 
make the difference between prosperity and 
recession in the United States: 


1. In 1953, about half of all the money spent 
on new manufacturing plants and equipment 
will come from depreciation reserves. For the 
future, manufacturing companies are relying 
even more heavily on this source of money. In 
the years 1954-56, they count on using their 
depreciation funds to pay for almost two- 
thirds of the new plants and equipment now 
planned, 


2. The amounts of money made available by 
depreciation allowances vary greatly from 


*The sixth annual McGraw-Hill survey of Business’ 
Plans for New Plants and Equipment included companies 
that provide 25 per cent of all industrial employment and 
60 per cent of employment in those industries where 
capital investment is highest. These companies are mostly 
the larger companies in their respective industries. 
A copy of the full report of this survey can be obtained 
by addressing: Department of Economics, McGraw-Hill 

Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


industry to industry. Some industries, such as 
those producing steel, chemicals and petro- 
leum products, will have relatively large 
amounts of cash available from their depre- 
ciation reserves. In considerable measure, this 
is because the government is allowing them 
to accumulate such reserves at an accelerated 
rate as an encouragement to build facilities re- 
quired for national defense. But most of the 
companies engaged in the production of tex- 
tiles, processed foods and many kinds of ma- 
chinery have had little chance to benefit by 
this provision for accelerated depreciation. 
Hence, they have much less money available 
from depreciation reserves. 


3. There is a definite shortage of investment 
funds in the industries that have relatively low 
depreciation allowances. Taken together, the 
coal mining, textile, food processing, machin- 
ery and other metal-fabricating industries plan 
to spend about $4.7 billion for new plant and 
equipment this year. But they report that they 
would spend $1.5 billion more per year during 
the period 1954-56 if sufficient funds were 
available. 


4. Eighty-five per cent of the manufacturing 
companies covered by the survey reported that 
they plan to invest all their depreciation funds 
to keep equipment up-to-date and to provide 
capacity for new products and new markets. 
These companies could let their depreciation 
funds pile up as idle cash. But the intention is 
to spend most of them for capital equipment. 
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Hence, there is a direct relationship between 
the amount of depreciation funds available and 
the level of capital investment. And it is upon 
the latter that the level of general prosperity 
decisively depends. One-third of all industrial 
workers are engaged in producing or installing 
such equipment. 

This fact that the level of depreciation allow- 
ances has a major bearing on the level of capi- 
tal investment should not surprise anyone. In 
several foreign countries where these allow- 
ances have been increased, investment has 
boomed. The two nations with the highest 
ratios of investment to national income are 
Canada and Norway. Both countries adopted 
flexible depreciation policies after World War 
II. In Sweden and The Netherlands also, flex- 
ible depreciation allowances have contributed 
to rapid industrial expansion. Finally, the tre- 
mendous investment brought about by our 
own rapid amortization program shows dra- 
matically the importance of depreciation in 
stimulating capital expenditures. 


Obsolete Tax Laws 


In spite of this record, the fact remains that 
our laws and the business procedures that gov- 
ern depreciation allowances — in particular the 
laws and rulings that govern the deduction of 
depreciation from taxable corporate income 
—are still based on antique and obsolete ac- 
counting concepts which take no account of 
depreciation’s dynamic role in our economy. 
The internal revenue code still requires most 
companies to depreciate their equipment over 
a long period, even though these small annual 
allowances cannot possibly pay for the invest- 
ment that is necessary to keep a plant up-to- 
date under today’s rapidly changing technol- 
ogy, with its production of new and improved 
machinery. 

The only allowance made by the govern- 
ment for rapid depreciation is that which is 
authorized for certain types of plants during 
the defense emergency. Under this policy most 
companies are unable to use accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes. And as defense 
projects are completed, the number of new 
authorizations is dropping. We may lose the 
chance to utilize fully this powerful tool for 
sustaining investment because, under our 
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ramshackle emergency tax structure, acceler- 
ated depreciation is available only to a minori- 
ty of firms on a temporary basis. 


New Policy Needed 


A sensible, up-to-date depreciation policy for 
tax purposes is long overdue. Either the Treas- 
ury must modernize the internal revenue code 
on its own initiative, or Congress must take 
the lead by writing into permanent law a flex- 
ible depreciation policy applicable to all 
companies. 


Treasury experts now have before them a 
number of proposals to allow faster deprecia- 
tion for the average firm. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has suggested that companies be 
allowed to deduct from taxable income 25 per 
cent of the cost of new equipment in the first 
year, with the remaining cost to be deductible 
over the life of the facilities. The Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute has long spon- 
sored a formula that would allow full deduc- 
tion in two-thirds of the estimated life of the 
property. In Congress, Chairman Reed of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion has stated that we need a more flexible 
depreciation policy. Senator Frear of Dela- 
ware has introduced a bill that would let a 
business make its own choice on how fast to 
depreciate its equipment. 


It will take time and study to determine 
which of these various proposals best fits the 
needs of the economy without sacrificing un- 
duly the revenue needs of the government. If 
we are to have a new depreciation policy, de- 
signed for a long period ahead, it must be care- 
fully worked out. But this much is clear right 
now: The development of a flexible deprecia- 
tion policy on the part of the federal tax au- 
thorities is one of the most important steps 
that can be taken to sustain prosperity. When 
we talk about depreciation, we are talking 
about the money that pays for almost two- 
thirds of the new manufacturing facilities now 
scheduled for construction. We are talking 
about the new investment and the new jobs on 
which our continued prosperity depends. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PANEL at Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England meeting in Boston May 22. 

Jacques Ellison, Jr., New England OIIC; Arthur J. DeBlois, Sr., DeBlois Oil Co., Pawtucket, R.1.; Professor Virgil Rankin, Bos- 

ton University; George A. La Pointe, P. B. Mutrie Transportation Co., Manchester, N.H.; William J. Bursaw, Jr., Bursaw Oil 
Co., Salem, Mass.; and Edward P. Hacker, Ballard Oil & Equipment Co., Portland, Me. 


Porter Believes Much Can Be Done 
By API Jobber, Dealer Committees 


By NPN Staff Writer 


BOSTON—American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s President Frank M. Porter 
is “very hopeful” that the API’s job- 
ber-supplier advisory committee will 
“effectively ease some of the points 
of friction between these two ele- 
ments of the industry.” 


He feels similarly about the re- 
cently created service station advis- 
ory committee. 

“I am certainly not contending that 
every problem can be solved merely 
by setting up a committee,” he told 
the 29th annual convention of the 
Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
England here May 22. 

“But when sincere people meet to- 
gether, when they hear the other fel- 
low’s side, when they realize they 
have more at stake in the long term 
welfare of their industry than they 
have in a momentary gain for them- 
selves—then we are a long way to- 
ward solving problems that might 
have seemed insoluble. Then we are 
a long way toward business states- 
manship.” 


Solving Imports Woes—Mr. Porter 
also expressed the opinion that oil 
importers recognize the danger of 
imports to the domestic producing 
industry and “will exercise a broad, 
statesmanlike policy which will keep 
the need for a healthy domestic in- 
dustry clearly in mind.” 

Mr. Porter, himself a producer, 
said that on the other hand legisla- 
tive restrictions on imports as cur- 
rently proposed would be a “perilous” 
way of solving the “bind” in which 
the domestic producer finds himself. 
He declared that asking the govern- 
ment to “solve our problems for us” 
can set off “a chain reaction which 
could ultimately destroy this free in- 
dustry, and other industries with us.” 

He labeled the proposal for imports 
curbs “a complete departure” from 
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policy of having imports supplement, 
but not supplant, domestic produc- 
tion, pointing out that: 

“Under some circumstances, im- 
ports averaging 10% of domestic con- 
sumption might fall far short of what 
is needed adequately to supplement 
U. S. production. And under different 
conditions, a 10% level of imports 
might be so high as to seriously en- 
danger the domestic industry.” 

Other features of the convention 
were forums on public relations and 
annual (oil burner) service contracts, 
and an address by Herbert Philbrick, 
New York, witness in the prosecution 
of communist leaders as a former un- 
dercover agent for the FBI. 


Also Howard B. Driscoll, executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee told 
how businessmen can get good laws 
enacted and bad legislative proposals 
defeated. 


Public Relations—Taking part in 
the public relations forum were four 
Independents, William J. Bursaw, Jr., 
vice president, Bursaw Oil Co., Salem, 
Mass.; George A. La Pointe, Man- 
chester, N. H., northern territory 
manager, P. B. Mutrie Transporta- 
tion Co.; Arthur J. DeBlois, Sr., pres- 
ident, DeBlois Oil Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Edward P. Hacker, president, 
Ballard Oil & Equipment Co., Port- 
land, Me., and the senior district rep- 
resentative of the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, Jacques Ellison, 
Jr. 

Moderator of the forum was Virgil 
L. Rankin, director of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Public Relations. 
Chairman was Kenneth T. Howe, vice 
president, Jenney Manufacturing Co., 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. ‘ 

The four Independents reported ex- 
cellent results in good will for their 
companies from as many different 
kinds of public relations activities. 


Left to right are: 


Mr. Hacker has found that a peri- 
odic news letter, small, persona] in 
tone, and with company advertising 
woven into it, is an effective way to 
“keeping customers happy” and get- 
ting new ones. 

In Mr. Bursaw’s case it has been 
exhibits at local expositions and fairs, 
with a model oil drilling rig and toy 
tank trucks as attention getters. 


Mr. DeBlois has gone for institu- 
tional advertising—*‘nothing for sale 
at all”—in which he has tied in his 
company’s services with the extensive 
resources of his supplier. This has, 
however, gone hand in hand with di- 
rect selling. At the same time Mr. 
DeBlois called good employe relations 
built around benefit plans, the “most 
important”’ kind of public relations 
the company can practice. 


Mr. La Pointe’s device has been 
the “open house” by which customers 
were entertained at a new truck ter- 
minal at Manchester, N. H., during 
an Oil Progress Week. 


A talk on truck operations and 
costs was made in conjunct’on with 
the burner service contracts forum 
by John A. Hassey, operations su- 
perintendent, Cities Service, Boston. 
Participants in the forum were Ro- 
land Wentworth, president, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co., Stamford, Conn.; 
A. Butler Scott, president, Scott-Wil- 
liams, Inc., Quincy, Mass., and Al 
Breed, treasurer, C. A. Breed Co., 
Newton, Mass. Chairman of the forum 
was Carl W. Bergfors, operations and 
sales manager, Quincy Oil Co., Quin- 
cy. —By R.E.B. 


Sun Starts Clean-Up Drive 


“White Glove for ’53,” is the theme 
of Sun Oil’s spring clean-up cam- 
paign. A white gloved service sta- 
tion inspector will be featured in the 
dealer promotional material and will 
appear in personal, unannounced 
visits to Sunoco stations. 

Emphasis of the drive will be at 
the local level. 
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Several Areas 


Gasoline Prices Rise in 


By HALSEY PECKWORTH, JR. 
NPN Staff Writer 


Higher quotations for motor and aviation gasolines in 
several refining and marketing areas were the principal 
price developments the third week of May. At the same 
time, distillate quotations were showing signs of weak- 
ness along the Atlantic Seaboard. Midwestern trading fea- 
tured two large steel mill purchases of No. 6 oil. 

In foreign markets, arrangements to export a cargo of 
light residual fuel oil from France to a buyer at New York 
Harbor were one more of many recent indications of 
the trend toward self-sufficiency of oil refining operations 
abroad (see below). In addition, offerings of both crude 
oil and bunker “C” fuel from Iron Curtain sources fig- 
ured in world trading. 

Higher prices for motor gasolines were reported at 
the Gulf Coast and at Detroit. 

At the Gulf, prices for two grades of motor gasoline 
ranged higher when a refiner advanced his quotations 
for cargo lots 0.25c to 10.75c for 83 oct. regular-grade, 
and 0.125c to 10.5c for 79 oct. Esso Export Corp. also ad- 
vanced its price for 79 oct. to 10.5c, FOB Aruba, N. W. LI. 

In Detroit, Standard of Indiana on May 19 raised 
its consumer and dealer tank wagon prices for regular 
and premium gasolines and, in so doing put into effect 
new so-called “established” prices to its Detroit dealers. 
A check by NPN of Standard’s bulk plant revealed 
that the consumer price for Red Crown (regular) gaso- 
line was up 0.4c to 17.3c, with the dealer price up ic 
to 15.8c. The new dealer price erased the previous 
“established” price of 15.4c for Red Crown. The com- 
pany’s dealer price for White Crown (premium) was 
boosted 1.6c to 17.3c. Standard’s prices in Detroit are 
ex 6.5c state and federal taxes. 

The advances in Detroit, plus the higher levels of 
motor fuel prices in the Gulf cargo market, caused wide- 
spread trade expectations that a general hike in East 
Coast gasoline prices was in the offing. While motor 
gasoline prices were unchanged, aviation tank car prices 
were increased by one major supplier at points along 
the East Coast and the Gulf in amounts ranging up 
to 1.25c per gal., effective May 21. The supplier’s new 
prices range from 18.85c for Grade 100/130, 17.35c for 
Grade 91/96, and 16.85c for Grade 80, at New York, 
Baltimore and Norfolk, down to 17.75c, 16.25c, and 15.75c, 
for the three grades respectively, at Houston, Tex. 

Aviation gasoline continued to be one of the few prod- 
ucts for which there is demand in excess of supply. 
The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency re- 
ported a shortage of more than 1,000,000 bbls. in its 
aviation gasoline requirements for fiscal 1953 (ending 
June 30, 1953). The agency still needs 806,000 bbls. of 
Grade 115/145 and 266,000 bbls. of other grades. 

While gasoline prices generally were firm, seasonal 
easiness in East Coast prices for distillates, fostered in 
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part by weaker rates for tanker voyages from the Gulf, 
also was indicated. At New York Harbor, where No. 2 
fuel barge prices mostly net 9.15c, it was said that a firm 
bid of 9c “probably” would bring out supplies. Kerosine, 
quoted by most New York Harbor suppliers at 10.15c, 
after summer discount, reportedly could be found at 
prices down to 9.8c. 


Not only was weakness indicated in spot prices for 
distillates, but suppliers declared that some of their 
competitors, in order to sign up resellers with a contract 
for next season’s supply, have offered freight “conces- 
sions,” which in some cases amount te as nruch as 0.4c 
and 0.5c per gal. At Boston, on the other hand, no 
such “concessions” were reported, byt several suppliers 
said that their sales of heating oils to resellers .have 
fallen off sharply. Inasmuch as summer discounts.along 
the East Coast are “good until Sept. 30,” resellers, dc- 
cording to Boston suppliers, have beén slow td make 
commitments. 


Esso Standard Oil Co., New Jersey Division, reported 
that it is offering its New Jersey household heating oil 
customers the privilege of deferred billing—until Oct. 1 
—on deliveries made between now and that date although 
its customers, in line with general practice, still are 
being billed on a current basis. The move is aimed 
at encouraging summer fills by consumers of heating 
oils, an Esso division spokesman said, and dovetails with 
the summer discount of 0.5c offered recently by Esso 
and other East Coast suppliers (see April 29 NPN, p. 28) 
to encourage tank car, barge, yard, and tank wagon sum- 
mer djstillate fills. 


Several other suppliers marketing in New Jersey said 
they also are prepared to extend deferred billing to 
their retail distillate customers, but in doing so some 
said that they anticipate “complaints” from their re- 
seller customers, for whom a similar extension of 
deferred billing to retail customers “may prove a hard- 
ship.” 


Highlight of trading in the Midwest was the pur- 
chase by a tank car marketer of approximately 350,000 
bbls. of low sulfur No. 6 fuel for shipment over the 
next three months to Chicago and eastern stee] mills. 
The marketer reported selling 277,000 bbls. of Illinois 
material to eastern mills on destination price bases, 
date of delivery. His sale to the Chicago mill of 72,000 
bbls. was of material he purchased at “10c and 15c be- 
low Wall Street Journal low,” $0.95, Group 3, when 
the transaction was completed. Prices reported to NPN 
for No. 6 fuel oil by Midwest refiners and tank car 
marketers ranged from $0.85 to $0.95 per bbl., Group 
3 basis. 


In New York City, the Department of Purchase is 
seeking approximately 29 million gals. of fuel oils for 
barge delivery and pick-up by city-owned vessels for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. The largest single 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (May 19 through May 25) 


jondeg Friday Thursday Tuesday 
ggg a eB ig Bg meen May May 22 May 21 May 20 May 19 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. 12. 75-13.25 12.75-13.25 12.75-13.25 12.75-13.25 12.75-13.25 
° . (Texas & New Mex. ae}: : 5 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 
E. Tex. ( DRE) coccccsccoeses 2.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ (3)11.5-11.875: 2) (3 (3)11.5-11.875(2) (3)11-5-42-878(3) (3) 11. ou. ats 2) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.)...... (6) 11.375-11. Last ers (6)11.375-11.875 (6)11.375-11.8 (6)11.3 i 
Midwesiern ( 3 basis) ....-+-+. (insti e75 (Oi ‘- (4)11.375-11.875 (4) 11.375-11.875 (4) 11. 376-11 sib | 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. snot.) 12-12.75(2) 12-12. 75(2) 12-12.75(2) 12-12.75(2 i 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 12-12.75 1 12.75 12-12.75 
BE. Tex. ( TURD 506 ncesete cece 11.75-12.75 it eh "4 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 Ae | 
Cent. W. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 12 12 12 
Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, (Premium) : 
x, Tex. (Texas 4 pew wa. enpt.} 34.08 a 11.75 44-98 4-48 
Tex, Texas ex. 
E, Tex. truck Tsp.) ...-«+-+ cai 1.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular) : 
Okla., Group Okla, shpt.) ........ (3)10.5-10.825 (3)10.5-10.875 (3)10.5-10.875 (3)10.5 (3) 10.5-10.87 
Okla,, Group H Northern shpt.)...... (6)10. $76-10.625(2) $833 375-10.625(2) (6)10.375-10.625(2) (6) 10. 375-10 7325(2) (6)10.375-10. $25(2) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... (5)10.375- 5)10.375-10.625 (5) 10.375-10.625 (5) 10.375-10.625 (5)10.375-10. _— 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. anpts.. 10 eit Big teil elle Onset d, ae eS ST 
E. Tex.” (Truck GRY cea vs bicve se x 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10. 75-11.25 10.78-11.25 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 30. 75-11.25 10.75-11.25 be 75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10. 75-11.25 
BE, Tex. ( BOMB). corcscceccocrccee 0.75 10.75 0.75 10.75 10.75 
Cent. W, Tex. ( ZOE.) cccccece i0. 75 10.75 10. 75 10.75 10.75 
Motor Gasoline 69 Oct. M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 
., Group 3 ( 9.5-9.875(2) cece 9.5-9.875(2) > 5-9. wy ty 9.5-9.875(2) 
9. 9.625-9.875 9.625-9. 9.625-9.875 9.625-9.875 
Tex. (Texas (2)9.75-10. Ps (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9. ee (2)9.75-10.8 
T 10. 25-10. 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 10.25-10. 10.25-10.5 
‘ oi ‘878-10. 4 tras 5 alee 5 te 875-10. _—— 
13. $-34. a 13.85-14.75 13.85-14.75 13.85-14.75 13.85-14.75 
Hats 13.75-14.65 13.75-14.65 13.75-14.65 13.75-14.65 
7. 15.15-15. 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15. 15-15. 
15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 
is, 1- T15<2) 13.1-15(2) 13.1-15(2) 13.1-15(2) 13.1-15(2) 
13 13 13 13 13 
Be BOE DO sacccccccccecceosee ese Chee as Te nas 
New York harbor, barges ............ 13 13 13 13 13 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Regular) : 
(2)12.85-13.6 (2)12.85-13.6 (2)12.85-13.6 (2)12.85-13.6 (2)12.85-13.6 
(3)12-13.4 (3)12-13.4 (3)12-13.4 (2) 13-334 (3315-134 
(2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 
13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.6-13. 13.6-13.8 
(3)12.1-13.5(2) (3)12.1-13.5(2) (3)12.1-13.5(2) (3)12.1-13.5(2) (3)12.1-13.5(2) 
12 12 12 12 12 
13.75(2) 13.75(2) 13.75(2) 13.75(2) 13.75(2) 
12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
13.75- 13.75-13.9 13.75-13. 13. bg 13.75-13.9 
12.75- 5-12-92) 12.75-12.9(2) 12. 75-1 3302) 12.75- 1282) 12.75-12.9(2) 
3.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) .9(2) 13.9(2) 
2.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) .9(2) 12.9(2) 

















item wanted by the purchase department is 500,000 
bbls. of No. 6 fuel for burge delivery to St. George, 
Staten Island, while the residual requirement for Gold- 
water Memorial Hospital, delivery by barge, is 180,000 
bbls. 

The city’s Board of Transportation reported awarding 
contract to New England Petroleum Corp. for 250,000 
bbls. of No. 6 fuel, to be delivered by barge to the 59th 
Street power plant, over the 12 months beginning July 
1, at $2.16 per bbl. (See May 6 NPN, p. 56). 

From a supply standpoint, feature of the past week 
was the sale of a cargo of light residual fuel oil of 
French Mediterranean origin to a New York buyer. 
While the selling price has not been disclosed, it was 
said to be $1.81 per bbl., delivery New York (duty not 
included), and this represents a decline of 9c below 
the price at which the material was first offered to the 
eastern trade—$1.90 (duty not included), delivered 
Boston. 

Over the past two years, France has exported to 
other European countries and the Far East. But some 
trade sources in New York say this is the first French 
cargo of oil to be scheduled for a U. S. buyer. According 
to French estimates, that country’s refining capacity 
in the postwar period has jumped to 24.5 million tons 
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yearly throughput, compared with a total products re- 
quirement of about 18 million tons. 

In another foreign development, it was reported that 
bunker “C” fuel oil had been offered for sterling cur- 
rency payment 9/10d per bbl. (about $1.38), FOB the 
Red-controlled oil port of Constanta (Romania) on the 
Black Sea, against an Argentine Government requirement 
of 1,755,000 bbls. for the last half of 1953. It is not 
likely that the supply award will go to this Iron Curtain 
source, cargo traders say, for the transportation factor 
from Constanta to Buenos Aires makes this oil more 
expensive than oil offered by other suppliers at “low 
Otgram” ($1.60) FOB Caribbean shipping points. 

Red-held offerings occasionally in recent years have 
been attractive to the western world. Within the past 
year, gas oils from East Germany have been offered to 
Hamburg terminal operators, and, shortly after the 
shutdown of Abadan, countries west of the Iron Curtain 
made sizeable purchases, FOB Constanta, to offset sup- 
ply dislocations in the Persian Gulf. 

For the supply of from 3.5 to 4.2 million bbls. of 
crude oil for Japanese refineries, it was said that Tokyo’s 
Russian Mission (presently on Japan’s list of banned 
nationals) has offered oil for loading at a West Pacific 
port. The price was not disclosed, but it was said to be 
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the equivalent of about a 30% “discount” off prices gen- 
erally quoted by U. S. and Middle East producers. 


The Russian offer of crude reportedly is in the nature 
of a trade agreement whereby it is hoped that Japan 
will make payment by furnishing such supplies as wire, 
steel, marine equipment, tackle for commercial fisheries, 
and the like. 


GULF COAST 


Low Octane Gasoline Prices Up 


Prices for two grades of gasoline—83 oct. regular and 
79 oct.—were quoted higher at the Gulf the past week, 
and demand for top-quality premium and regular-grade 
also continued strong. Distillate fuel oils at the same 
time were quiet, with quotations somewhat easier, while 
heavy fuel prices continued firm. 


Following increases in quotations by an Independent 
refiner, 83 oct. regular-grade prices were up 0.25c, rang- 
ing upward from 10.75c per gal., and 79 oct. prices were 
up 0.125c, ranging upward from 10.5c, While prices for 
these grades were described as “stronger than recently,” 
most gasolines below 87 oct. regular still could be ob- 
tained readily. Refiners said that inquiry continued to 
center on 93 oct. premium, with some demand appearing 
for 87 regular. The top-grade premium market reported- 
ly was sold out almost through July. 

Other price developments included new quotations re- 
ported by two major refiners. One quoted 93 oct. prem- 
ium gasoline and 87 oct, regular with prices of 12.25c 
and 11.25c for the two grades, respectively. While not 
currently quoting gasolines in cargo lots, the second 
major reported offering at prices of 9c for kerosine, 8c 
for No. 2 fuel, 8.375c for 53-57 d.i. gas oil and $1.60 per 
bbl. for bunker “C” fuel. 

An Independent refiner reported increasing his heavy 
fuel price 10c to $1.70 per bbl., and a sale of 40,000 bbls. 
of low sulfur oil was reported at this price. For bunker 
“C” fuel in cargo lots, six refiners continued to quote 
$1.60 per bbl. 

While price ranges reported for distillates generally 
were unchanged, it was said that a firm bid “at or near” 
general quotations for No. 2 fuel/gas oils would have 
a “good chance” of bringing out supplies. Trade sources 
said that “sloppy“ distillate prices along the East Coast 
have done much to reduce interest in spot No. 2 fuel in 
cargoes. 

Reports were that considerable quantities of kerosine 
have been earmarked for government sales pending 
awards on jet fuel requirements. Two tow barges of 
kerosine were offered for lifting during the last quarter 
of the year, and these offerings were said to have been 
at “low Oilgram, date of lifting.” 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Distillate Prices Ease 


Prices for kerosine and No, 2 fuel eased the past week 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, and the consensus of sup- 
pliers and traders was that “summer” discounts of al- 
most a month’s standing as yet had failed to spur fills 
by resellers and consumers. Motor fuel and residual 
oil prices continued steady, while one supplier increased 
his aviation gasoline tank car prices in amounts rang- 
ing up to 1.25c per gal. . 

Suppliers reported difficulty in getting reseller custo- 
mers interested in purchases of distillates, and some de- 
clared that resellers, aware that most summer discounts 
were “good until Sept. 30,” were inclined to hold off mak- 
ing commitments. Reports of sales at prices below those 
generally quoted were widespread, but lacked confirma- 
tion as far as spot quantities were concerned. Neverthe- 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
36 and the price tables appearing on pages 39-44 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an_‘X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 42 all prices reported are shown. In 
all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown, no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distrijutors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











less, indications were that some suppliers were “absorb- 
ing freight” to some inland customers in order to close 
supply contracts on No, 2 fuel for the coming heating 
season. Some such supply arrangements reportedly give 
“net back to New York Harbor of 0.25c off barge.” 

For spot quantities, unconfirmed reports were that a 
buyer at New York “might find No, 2 fuel in large lots” 
at 9c, and “probably” at 8.9c, while kerosine reportedly 
could be found as low as 9.8c. New York Harbor sup- 
pliers for most part quoted these products at 9.65c and 
10.65c, respectively, less 0.5c summer fill allowance. 

Reports of “easy” prices for distillates were not so wide- 
spread at points other than New York. At Boston, 
however, suppliers said that sales of light fuel oils have 
“fallen off to nothing,” with the result that they fre- 
quently checked markets to see if loss of business re- 
sulted from cut prices of competitors. 

Gasoline and heavy fuel prices were firm, but sources 
commented that there was “no special demand” for these 
oils. According to one trader at New York, the only oil 
for which there was a buyer and no seller was low sul- 
fur, low viscosity, light residual. A middle Atlantic 
utility was in the market for a large quantity of this 
type fuel for gas enrichment purposes. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Heavy Fuel Sale Highlights Trading 


A tank car marketer's sales of No. 6 fuel to steel 
mills highlighted Midwest trading reports last week. Re- 
finers said call for gasoline at pipe line and river termi- 
nals was brisk, while light fuels generally were described 
as “out of season.” Refiners reported no price changes. 

Purchase of approximately 350,000 bbls. of max. 1% 
sulfur No. 6 fuel for resale and shipment over next three 
months to Chicago and eastern steel mills was disclosed 
by .a marketer, In breaking his sales down, marketer 
said he sold 277,000 bbls. originating in Illinois to eastern 
mills on a destination price basis, date of delivery. His 
other sale (72,000 bbls.) was to a Chicago mill of ma- 
terial he purchased in the Mid-Continent at “10c and 
15c below Wall Street Journal Group 3 low (currently 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
May 25 ...... ‘ ss ares 15.38 11.80 
) er eee ee rrr ee 15.38 11.80 
WO DOO scceaie-o ces eandws 15.34 11.62 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwe:t, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 














$0.95).” Midwest refiners and other marketers quoted 
No. 6 fuel to the trade from $0.85 to $0.95 to the trade. 

Refiners said gasoline demand was strong at all pipe 
line and river terminals. However, product was reported 
freely available at a number of Great Lakes Pipe Line 
terminals through brokers. Brokers offered “pipe line” 
regular-grade gasoline at “refiners’ Group 3 low (10.375c), 
plus pipe line tariff, plus 0.25c brokerage.” 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
No. 6 Fuel Prices Edge Upward 


Slightly higher quotations were reported for No, 6 fuel 
in Chicago District the third week of May. Product 
prices were unchanged otherwise, however. 


Call for gasoline was steady from contract customers, 
but refiners said open market interest, except for cer- 
tain inter-refinery inquiries, lagged. Traders said gen- 
eral quiet in light fuels had once more resulted in sharp 
“discounts” being offered to immediate takers. 

Prices for high-sulfur No. 6 fuel ranged from 5.25 to 
5.5c, FOB Chicago District, up from 5.2c on the low side. 
Local suppliers said black oil inventories still were in 
“unusually good” balance for the season. 

Once more, trade reports indicated No. 2 fuel was avail- 
able to “all comers” at 8.75c, FOB Chicago District. 
Sources pointed out that this price gives haulers a mar- 
gin of 4c per gal., (allowing 0.55c for hauling) under 
present tank wagon price of 13.3c as posted by most 
large companies for deliveries of 400 gals. or more. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Gasoline Buying Interest Sharpens 


Judged by the number of inquiries, there was a sharp 
increase in interest on the part of refiners as buyers of 
gasoline in Central Michigan last week. The unsettled 
condition in heavy fuel was little changed. Light fuels 
were quiet. Except for an inter-refinery transaction in 
gasoline, no trading was disclosed in any product, al- 
though one refiner said he was offering No. 1 fuel on spot 
basis, 

Although refiners’ interest in gasoline was active, only 
one sale was disclosed by refiner who said he “parted’”’ 
with small amount (price details not disclosed) on a 
“friendship” basis only. With strikes continuing at two 
refineries (Aurora and Gulf) supplying gasoline to Mich- 
igan, trade sources generally anticipate snug supply sit- 
uation in gasoline all summer. 

For the most part, reports indicated that low residual 
fuel positions of some refiners were resulting in upward 
pressure on prices. Inventories were particularly low 
on the eastern side of the state where scheduled lake 
tanker movements are expected to keep tanks “dry” most 
of this summer. Three refiners, however, said “sharp- 
shooting” and/or carryover of earlier commitments to 
certain consumers held the range low for No. 6 fuel at 
6c, FOB Central Michigan. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Bright Stock Prices Dip; Neutrals Up 


Conventional bright stock prices ranged lower, con- 
ventional neutral prices higher, in the Mid-Continent the 
past week when one refiner reported reductions in his 
quotations for bright stock and withdrew his prices 
temporarily for neutrals, 

Otherwise, there was little change during week in prices 
quoted by refiners to the jobbing trade, although re- 
sellers said suppliers raised their prices to them on No. 6 
fuel to $0.90, Group 3, in most cases. Gasoline with- 
drawals at most northern pipe line terminals were good, 
but distillate trading was seasonally slow. 

Quotations for 150-160 vis., 0-10 pour, conventional 
bright stock ranged from 19.5 to 20.5c, down ic on the 
low. 600 olive green cylinder stock was off 2c, to 16c, 
while 200 vis. conventional neutral was quoted—by only 
one refiner—at 13c. 

At one Great Lakes Pipe Line terminal, a substantial 
amount of gasoline reportedly was sold “at the low, plus 
transportation.” Most refiners, however, said with- 
drawals at most terminals remained good and were either 
even with, or ahead of, the same time a year ago. Local 
gasoline sales were good in all areas considering rainy 
weather in most southwestern states. 

There was an unconfirmed report early in the week 
of the sale of low sulfur No. 6 fuel at $0.85, Group 3. 
Toward end of week, however, one reseller reported no 
success in finding 30 cars of high sulfur No, 6, and 
he said refiners generally were asking at least $0.90 on 
either low or high sulfur fuel offered to resellers. Entire 
residual picture in the Mid-Continent was still described 
as “tight” by most sources. 


Burning oil trading, while slow, was about as good 
as could be expected for middle of May, refiners said. 
Diesel sales were still off, and Central West Texas re- 
finer described his Diesel inventory as “higher than it 
has ever been” because of light railroad and oil drilling 
contractor demand. 


WESTERN, PENNA. 
Lubes Off 1c; Wax Firms 


Bright stock and 200 vis. neutral were offered 1c lower 
in Western Penna., while scale wax was quoted 0.25c 
higher in the week ended May 23. Other prices were 
unchanged although most refiners reported they were 
selling light fuels at 0.5¢c discount below their posted 
prices to meet competing summer-fill programs of 
other companies. 

From supply standpoint, lubes were ample, wax in- 
creasingly tight. Demand continued generally active 
for all products except bulk lubricating oils. 

Bright stock was quoted upward from 23c and 200 
vis. neutral upward from 25c, but several refiners de- 
clared they were not meeting these prices. Bright stock 
supply was excessive at several plants while some re- 
finers still were low on 200 neutral. One, in quoting 
23c neutral price, said he was taking action “solely to 
meet competition.” Other lubes—cylinder stocks and 
light neutral—remained weak and spot call for these 
grades was practically nil. 

Despite lack of interest in spot lubes, most refiners 
reported good volume of branded motor oil sales and 


(Continued on page 45) 





Crude Oil Prices 


Esso Standard ups prices in five Louisiana 
fields (see p. 45). No other crude price changes 
reported in week ended May 23. For complete 
crude price schedules, see p. 46-47 of this issue. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 25 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oi) 
ational Petroleum N: 


riod of short supply 
Tice Service, associated with N: oe 


: 
g5 













distribution or publication. During 
News, whose and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively posting of firm prices but give OJILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
te reporting oil industry prices would quote to the trade in genera] and which they confine to their 
Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers regular customers only, and such prices appear im the price tables. 
or posted prices by refiners, pi terminal Gasoline ratings are by Research Method and are minimum 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- Satna, ne) ieee tenet eas to mente et oe 
mess day or period stated; except Tank Wagon are for by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
Dulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to to any —— Office or see back of any O1LGRaM Price 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, 3 re- Service in 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes: For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt’s 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not Price Service, Inc., West 3rd St., Cleveland pe Ohio. Annual 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 
GASOLINE CALIFORNIA ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
Les Angeles Dist.: 42-44 WLW. cece cccnweees 8.875 
Trac GEE wocce: ‘seevees 5 
OKLA., Group 3 (Okia. shpt.) ph ~ abies es tee 52 & below Di. Diesel. 8.5 
aren (3)11.5-11.875(2) r gekipt i) tpigy 7 58 & above D.I, Diesel. 8.875 
SAR, SE 2 once stdsewed (3) 10.5-10.875 San Francisco Dist.: No, 2 fuel .. ° eee & 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625—10.125 90 Oct. Prem. . 17.85-18.6 No, 3 fuel ....ss0% eeee 7.62% 
80 Oct. Reg. ........++- 15.85~16.1 = . = accvesgesBeces eed 
yy homeng 3 (Northern Oe aie se San Joaquin Valley Dist.: Wc MAIL <wvednnicchewe $1.35 
90 TOM, wcccsseseces 
S4 Oct, Reg. °° ---.....+.(6)10.875-10-635(2) ed fee ee WESTERN PENNA 
60 Oct. M & below ...... Bradford-W: 
Kerosine .......cceescecee 11,26-11.95 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 55 cetane Diesel .... a 11 
90 Oct. Prem, ..........++ - (4)11.375-11.875 KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS Me, B BEd cccvccesoncese 10.75-11.2 
BO Gee TRA. sc cccccccceses eee YY g 4 fuel . Seeccevce 10.75-11.2 
60 Oct. 7 bane... 9.625-9.875 OKLA., G 3 (OK hpt.) praia says ot . 10.25 
1 WIM. cccccccnecoscce 8.375-8 City: 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) ber ww INN ee@ ae ER pce ie (2)11.25-11.65 
93 Oct. Prem. ...........- 12.75-13.25 Range o 8.375-8.75 50 cetane Diesel .......... 10.5 
90 Oct, Prem, ........ss0. 12-12.75(2) B& “above DL Diesd.... (2)8.125-8.75 BO, 2 Bae. cccccccseccess 10.75—-11.15 
SD GOS BUG: ccvccccccces 11.75 No. SEER cece cccvceces 7.5-8.75 No, 2 fuel ....0eeee0s 10.5—10.75(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. ..........+++ (2)10.75-1L7 No. 2 WON, do wcdnkc anes 15-35 No, 3 fuel .....seeenvees 10.5 
Se, GN cabsxediece ee 10. 75-11.25 No, 3 fuel ....... vicbaees 7.25-7.75 36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.5 
60 Oct. M & below ....... (2)9.76-10.8 No, 6 TU@l ......seeeee0-. — $0.86-1.20 Pittsburgh: 
Kerosine ....... TTT TTi TT (2)11.4-11.65 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 50 cetane Diesel ae 
93 Oct, Prem. ............ 12.5 41-43 WLW. 6... cc ccee cess (3)8.375-8.75 gt et — EET 3)00,08-an te 
88 Oct. Prom. sss Range oil. cscs) ORs 8640 gravity Musi” 10.658-10.08 
BO Gee) TAG. 2 00 cece ccedce 10.75-11.26 58 & above D.I, Diesel.... (3)8.125-8.625 
60 Oct, M & below ....... 10.25-10.5 Ne. 1; Seeks es. a<seegnes 7.5-8.5 CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
oa H = 4 Ge dab side é Odes otoatn (FOB Central Michigan on 3 = 
io ecb ceUes a ee . A TUS Gl Co scccccscocses 11. 
E. TEX. (Truck transport lots) BOO, GS Gad coccccdvdcibece .85-1.15 46-49 w.w. kero, ....-60+ 11.55-12.4 
93 7 zoom ob ecdehelnss on. tate P.W. distillate ........ 0 tert 
90 WUE, cvccosccecss . MO. B BO ccoccccvvees «+ (2)10.75-11 
88 Oct. Prem. ..........-. 11. MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) No. 3 fuel ......-c0c0ees  10.375-11(3) 
84 Oct, Reg, ........05 10.75~11.25 41-43 WLW. 22. ..005s sesees €3)8.375-8.625 Tk. MNS GM ovecccawe cae 7.75-9.7 
GB Cet, Maw. 2 oc ccsccccces 10.75 O48 DIR F000 ke seeeeee (4)8.375-8.625(2) No. 5 fU€l ..ccccececesss (3)6.25-6.25 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.875-10.5 Range Of] ......-.-ssseeee sass No. 6 fuel ...cecccececes (4)6-8 
58 & above D.I, Diesel.... (2)8.125-8.375(2) 
NO, 1 fUCL os. ceesseeeeee 7.5-8.375 ©. Ohio for asiivery te 
CENT. W. TEX, (Truck transport lets) No, 2 fuel .........0.02. _7.25-9.75 Sao Saintes 0 A gah sss ceed 
90 Oct, Prem. ..........+. 12 Se, OO sca sedvanseees $0.85-0.95(2) Ohio points: 
82 Oct. Reg, ...-eseseess 10.75 serene, iat *ic*arein <2 Hey 
belo () tomb chb ome ode . 
60 Oct. M & below ......, ” N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) No, 2 fuel ......+:.+.--. 10.7 
41-43 WLW, once ccnnnccnee 2)8.75-9.5(2 Diesel (Light & Med.}.... iL, 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) CDOS WW 5 ks cosiides cs 3 me , 
90 Oct, Prem, .....++s0+5 12 58 & above D.I. Diesel....  (2)8.5-9.25 CALIFORNIA 
BO Cat, Rew. .cccccccesecs 10.75 No, 6 fuel ..ccscvseeeess €2)$0.90-1.60 : 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625 ar ee Valley Dist.: ep 
w.w eevee . ° 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $2.05-2.15 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 41-43 w.w. . o0ectececbe 8.75 Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.35(2) 
11.563-11.8 42-44 WLW. ccc euns accede 9.25-10.25 Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 12.2-13.3 
ae tT Sad No, 1 fuel ........ Covne — Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... 313.7-14.8 
10. SO; £0 vescnees a¥0se Ge 5 
10.5~11.375 No, 6 fuel ...... bbcecccee, » ONOO-L5S San Francisco Dist.: 
9.6-10.625 40-43 WW, . wae uee ; 14.3-14.8 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) $2.06-2.15 
E, TEX, (Truck transport lots) —- t yet o sso) se . te 
Fe ere he jese] fuel ( oe 12.2-13.3 
zo os Bn y — Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... -13.7-14.8 
1 ) 58 & above Dil. Diesel... ane Angeles Dist.: 
12. 75(2) No. 1 fuel Leodbrenentor 125 ood w, Bs 2)13.8-14.3 
wt Se ~ ehabaers & Capp eag eee Y % sttevsee ; Cr et 
13.75-13.9 » > Heavy fuel (PS "400) owen $1.80-2.10 
12. 75-12.9(2) Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25-2.30(3) 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 10.25-13.2 
13.9(2) 41-43 w.w. 9 Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 10.5-14.7 
12.9(2) 58 & above D.I, Diesel. . 8.75 
No. 2 fuel ..... Cccecccose & 
OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to No, 6 fuel ........ 900 cone $1.25 





90 Oct. Prem, ....e+--+++. (2)13.5-14.75 
86 vewee 13.25—13.75(2) 
BA Oot. Reg. ....ceseeee+. (€2)12.5-13.25 
82 Oct. Reg. .....-+.++++. (2)12.25-12.75 
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aeneee owe See ee 


42-44 w.w. .. 8.625-9.75 
52 & below D. 1 Diesel: : soe 8.5-9.125 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 8.5-9 

BOO, 2 BE occ cede cccestes 8.375-9. 

No, 2 fuel ..... ecocen «++ (2)7.75-9.125 
No, 5 fuel ..../... eécebe $1.40-1.475 
eS SO Ee ae $1.00-1.20 





NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight shown below, Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 : 5.5(Sale) 
FroB BRECKENRIDGE | 
Grade 26-70 ....cceceueceues 5( Quotations) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 25 
NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 


Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 
(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent .......... 11.375(3) AST 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11,875(2) eT 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11.875(4) V.M.&P. Mineral 
Mineral spirits ............ 10.875(4) Naphtha Spirits 
Rubber solvent .......... 11.875(3) New York 
Lacquer diluent .......... '(2)12.125-12.375 Harbor ..... 17(4) 16(5) 
Benzol diluent ............ (2)13.125-13.625 Philadelphia .. 16.5(4) 15.5(5) 
Baltimore .... .... 15.5(3) 
WESTERN PENNA. cna sven gee 17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
ou City: rovidence .... .... 16 .5(4) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 14 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) LPG PRICES 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: (Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
V.3C-AP. EE ee, CPOE Oe 17.0 tank cars or transport ranspert ae trial 
ineral spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 pons 
Rubber solvent ........s.ssss0+- 14.875 Distriet Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor .... g 8 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt, lots) a eesee 8(3) 8(3) 
Stoddard sol bape altimore ........ pant csee 
severe 11.25 Hastings ........ sues wey 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. lots) —-. “oo — 
Stoddard solvent .......... 10.5 DOMED cavnieccees 7 7 





mtd. 79 First Street 
by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY contrac at "uss. 
Conadicn Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD., Toronto, Ontario 











Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York 














Pinnsytvania Grade Crude, rec- 
ognized the world over as Nature's 
finest, is refined by UNITED’s modern equipment under 
rigid quality control. This outstanding combination of a 
superlative source plus exacting refining methods assures 
UNITED’s jobbers and marketers of getting the best . 

100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils of the highest 
quality. Why not put YOUR brand on UNITED’s products? 


Write for free, illustrated book, “A Story of Progress”. 





THE worto's Fined .100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 






MEMBER P.G.C.O.A PERMIT No. 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 














LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col, Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at wens ff 420-425 fi. 


30 Pt. fae . «27.5 
15 Be Ba6 Seth aea cave ve «26.5 
25 (3)25-26 
150 Vis. (143 ‘at 100°) 400-405 f. 

10 Pb, ..ccce eescccccccee 24.5 
| Oe * See ey er eee 5 
BB PR. wee civctcocccecece 22(4) 
Bright Stocks 

145-155 a at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col. 
De Oe weet «25.5 
SAN es «24.5 
25 «op.t. é 6 (3)23-24(2)x 
Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r. filter’ - ged cebeces (2)18-19(2) 
GEO Bf. cece wecesessee (2)19-20(2) 
GOO DR «coc cans on ccccsse (2)21-22(2) 
ee a ers ee 26(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 

FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 

Neutral Oils—Cenventional 

Pale Oils Cal, 


60-85 vis. Bidncran ua de x12 
86-110 vis. Sudeess «12.25 
150 vis. 3 «12.5 
180 vis. Gave bat eeeee «12.75 
200 vis. Bibi i iwes > vee x13 
250 vis. Sine. wen «13.25 
280 vis. 3 «13.5 
300 vis. 3. «13.75 
Bright Stock—< onventional 
200 vis. D: 

10-25 p.p. ........+. Pecowtis 23.5 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. . . wea «19.5-20.5x 

10-25 p.p. ..... ahi «19.5-20x 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. ....... eet «18.5-19.5x 

Stock—Solvent 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p. p.. 95 v.i, (2)23-24(3) 
Neutral Olls—Solvent (95 v.i.) 


DTO-BBO WIS) occccccccccses (2)14-15(3) 
200-210 VIB, 1. nececevee (2)14.5-15.5(3) 
B00 vis. .......---eeeeee+ (2)95.5-16.5(2) 
Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r., olive green ...... x16 


GULF COAST—Selvent Kefined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB 
ship at Guif for export. 


Bright stock—Vis, at 210° 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, GB Geb. <corccnccs sae (3)20.5-21.5x 
Neutral Vis, at 100°; 96 v.l.; 0-10 p.t. 
100 vis. ...... ecccccescece 12.5-13(3) 
FOO VIB. 2.2 cccccccccsesses (2)13.5-14 
BOO WIG. 2 cccccssccccscsees 15(3) 
500 vis. .....-6eeeeeeee-++ €2)16.5-17(2) 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. 

100 1%-2% cee ee eeceeee (5) 10.5-11 
oe ee sovecs (5)12-13 
300 eceecsecesecsess (5)13-14 
2%-3% (5)14-15 
(5) 15-16 
16-17 


(5) 
(3)17-18(3) 





(4)10.5-11 
(5)12-13 
(5)13-14 
(5)14-15 
(5) 15-16 
(5) 16-17 
(5)17-18 
WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis,, carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.» 
Snow white ...........+.. (2)6.875-7.375 
Soft white ..........«+++ (3)6.626-7.25 
Lily white ........+.++++ (2)6.375-7 
Cream white .......-.+++-. sagt 
py Epona eds tobe tbaoone (3)5-5.2 
AOMNEE nec ic tec cccccevee (2)4,76-6(3) 
Ee Sew trbavk ics Ghee vewes 4.5-4.875x 
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Prices are of refiners, 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 25 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
terage 


FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of ligh 


92 Oct. 


13.85-14.75 
13.75-14.65 


14.2-15.2(4) 
Baltimore ... 13.1-15(2) 


do barges . 13 


14.95-15.7 
« -(2)13.3-14.475 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 
Houston .... 12.25-13.3 
do barges .(2)12.25-13.3 
Jacksonville. - 4-13.7(6) 
Miami ...... 3.7 
Mobile ...... 13. 4(3) 
New Haven . 15(3) 
New Orleans. 12.6 
do barges . 12.6 
Norfolk .... 12.9-14.6 
Pensacola ... 3.4 


do barges , 
Pt. Evergiades 
Portland .... 


13. 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 

13.7(4) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.4-13.7(4) 
13.4-13.6(3) 


13.05-14.55 


Gas House 
No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oll*# No. 4 Fuel 


(10)$3.07-3.63 
«s+»  (10)3.04-3.53 
3.82 


N. Y. Harb. (2)9.25-9.75(17) 
do barges. (2)9.15-9.65(15) 
0.05(12) 
9.85(11) 
— 


9. 95(16) 
9(5 


8.5-6.1(3) 
75(6) 

5 
85(10) 


75(9) 
0. po 


8. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
: 


No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


ae 13(13) 
- 1800) 


Houston "@) L To. - 
Jacksonville. 2.05 
Miam 


00°" 
1.78 
2.15(3) 
1.73(2) 
2.11(3) 
2.13(8) 
2.00(2) 
2.17(2) 


Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland : 
Providence . 
Savannah .. 
Tampa .... 
Wilmington, 
N.C. wees 


1.97(5) 


s*e8 


eae Genes Reg. Gasoline 


eee 


13 


14.95-15.2 


9.85 


10.45 
9.95 
a8 
10.35 


(3)3.08-3.10 


2.71 


weer 


$2.10(15) 
2.10(4) 
1.70 
2.14(5) 
2.05(3) 


86 Oct. 83 Oct. 


Kerosine 
Reg. Gasoline Neo. 1 Fuel* # 
(2)12.85-13.6 (2)10.25-10.75(17) 
(3)12-13.4 eo owe (3) 10.1-10.65(16) 
12.7-13.7(6) es 11.0519) 
(3)12.1-13.5¢2) v 10.85(10) 
12 os 10.75(9) 
¢se5 . 9.7 
13.7(9) 
(2)12.3-12.475 (3)10.7-10.9(2) 
11.5(2) eevee 
(3)11.25-11.3 sate 9.25-9.75 
(2)11.25-11.3 ase 9-9.25 
12.4-12.7(7) 2 v0 11.4(11) 
12.7 11.5(2) 
12.4(3) 10.4(4) 
13.5(3) 10.95(8) 
11.6 9.7-10.15 
9.7-9.95 
10.75(7) 
10.4(2) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(10) 
11.5(5) 
11.05(9) 
10.95(9) 
11.45(7) 
11.15(8) 


10.95(16) 


11.6 
11.9-12.6 
12.4 
(2)13.7-13.9 
13.6-13.8 
12.7(4) 
13.8(4) 
13.7(5) 
12.4-12.7(5) 
12.4-12.6(4) 


12.05-12.55 (3) 10.7-10.9(4) 


Light Diesel 
Shore Plants* # Ships’ Bunkers #¢ 
No. 6 Fuel (66 cet., 66 4.1.) (465 cet., 45 4.1.) 
$2.62 (8) 10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) 
10.46(4) 
10.2545) 


4.2414) 
3.49 
4.27-4.28(2) 
4.18(2) 
3.4916) 
4.431(5) 
4.473(2) 


3.49(3) 
4.19-4.24(2) 
4244) 
4.473(3) 
428 
4.452(5) 
4.368(5) 
4.18(3) 


8.7-9.1(2) 
10.15(4) 
10.25(8) 
10.5(5) 


10.25(6) 
10(2) 


Bunker O 
Fuel 
Ships’ 
Bunkers 
$2.10(10) 


2.28(5) 
2.32-2.39 


(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of Maryland, and at Tampa, prices of some 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than shown 


(#) During period April 27 


prices above. 
of some sellers at points north of and including 


-Sept. 30, prices 
Charleston are subject to 0.5c gal. (21¢ bbl.) summer-fill discount. 
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Zan Pedro, 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., tn Balk) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p 
124-126 A.m.p 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or 


«(3)4.5-5 
u(3)4.5-5 


Crude N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white x6.1(2) «5 . 25-6. 1x 
Fully Refined: 
123-5 ... 
125-7 ... 95(3) = «(2)7.25-8. 65x 
128-30 ... 95(3) «(2)7.25-8. 65x 
130-32 bins ua? .35-8 . 75x 
133-5 ...... 0513) 4(2)7. 35-8. 75x 
135-7 ... 0543) «(2)7.5-8. 75x 
138-40 0513) «(2)7.85-8. 75x 
143-5 ... 05(2) 9 (2)8.05-3 . 75x 
149-51 0.05 o ue 


95 


as 


“Fee 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 

90 Oct, Prem, .....«+s0+0+ 
84 Oct. Reg. 


12.85-13.625 
(3)12,1-12.625 


eareessers «+e -€2)10.375-11.125 
9.375-10(2) 


. 6, high sulfur x5. 25-5.5 


U. 8S. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker © Diesel 


Tampico 
Veracruz 
Minatitlan 


Salina Cruz 


PACIFIC COAST 


Bunker © Fuel 
(P.8. 400) 


(in Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.8. 200) 


Calif.. $4.20(5) 
4.41(4) 
4.62(4) 


Seattle, Wash. 4.62(4) 








Marketers— 
Compounders— 
Packagers— 


WEST PENN OIL COMPANY 
Warren, Penna. 
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Market Place! 
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REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
and R Petroleum 
Marketers Products 
Main Offices: Refinery, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 














or 
TANK CAR BUYERS 


a 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 5 PHONE 2-4351 
TULSA, OKLA 








DEPENDABILITY 
in 
TRANSPORTING AND 
MARKETING QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 











Oil PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 25 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, ene 38 Se and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 
Grade 115/145 .... 18.25 41-43 w.w. Kerosine 9(3)-—9.125 
Grade 100/130 .... 17.25 No, 2 Fuel - 8(5)-8.25 
Grade 91/96 16.25 


Diesel & Gas Olls 
43-47 Diesel Index. 


48-52 Diesel Index. 
53-57 Diesel Index. 


Motor Gasoline 


93 Oct, Premium.. 
90 Oct, Premium. . 
87 Oct. Regular 11.25(4)-11.5 
83 Oct. Regular .. %10.75(2)—11-11.125-11.25 
79 Oct. ........... 910.5(2)-—11 
70-72 Oct. M 

Leaded . 


8.125(2)—8.25(2) 
8.25(2)-8.375(2)-8.5 
8.375(3)-—8.5-8.625 


12.25(6) 
11.75-12 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No, 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.35(2)-2.50 


10-10. 125-10.25-10.75 Bunker ‘‘C’’ Fuel.. $1.60(6)—1.65-1.70(2)-1.85 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


(Prices are per bbi. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown) 


Posted export prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for sale in cargo lots: 


Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per Bbil. Leading Port Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Arabian 2.29 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1953 
Iraq 1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 
Iraq 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1952 

Qatar 1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 


Posted export prices of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., for sale in cargo lots: 
Kuwait $1.50 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 31-31.9 Apr. 
Iraq (Persian Gulf) 1.75 Fao, Iraq 36-36.9 Apr. 
Iraq (Eastern 


Mediterranean) 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Apr. 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp, for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies ——, by gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. r purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being 2. for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less lc per bbl. 


Price 
Crude Gravity API $/Barret FOB 


14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay 
19-19.9 Amuay 
Flat Las Piedras or Amuay 
° 26-26.9 ‘ Amuay 
+ eee 26.9 Amuay 
cosece ‘ Amuay 
eocccce . Las Piedras or Amuay 
cose ‘ b> Tucupido 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Caripito 
Caripito 
Capure (Pedernales) 


Bachaquero .. 


OTICIMA .nececscveseees 
Mulata 

Jusepin ee 
Quiriquire ........ cece 


Pedernales . 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
New York, N. Y. «18 .6-18 . 85x x17. 2-17.35 x16.2-16 . 85x 
Boston, Mass. is 18 .2-18 . 95x 16. 7-17 . 45x 15.95-16 . 95x 
Baltimore, Md. BUY cin dhé-ohn te ecole «18.85 «17.35 x16. 

Norfolk, Va. eg atS-o nds oo is oaks Ae wben's x18 .85 «17.35 x16.85 
Charleston, 8. Cc. «18.75 «17.25 «16.75 

New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... «17.75 «16.25 «15.7! 
Houston, Texas «17 25-17 . 75x x15 .75-16. 25% «15-15 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Toledo 
90 Oct. Premium 16(2) esos 
Oc +» 14,503) ° eee 
12.45(5) ese 11 
11.7(3) 10.25 
asvs asec 10.75-11.1 
11.2(4) 10. 2-10. 35(2) 10-10.1 
weve 8a My 35(3) 7(3) 
el. 8.45(2) - 6.85(3) 6.5(3) 
(a) Delivered Cleveland, 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
shown in Gasoline 


tmepection fees as next column. 


taxes, 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


footnotes. Discounts, if any, 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


Atlantic 

Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) = ry eee 2 
Cons. Fuel 


T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. TW. 
Allentown, 15.3 14.8 


15.35 
15.7 


a22. 3 
REED E 
BY" aS 


ERR SE 
ane 


Bridgpt., Conn. 
Hartford ...... 
New Haven oes 
Boston, Mass.. 
Fall River .... 
Springfield .... 
Worcester 

wee... a i: . 
Camden, N. J. 


~ 
freee 
eee e © 


Rochester 
Syracuse 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jacksonville, 
ES ae 


ecoocooocoeooso: ooooso: oo cooooooooo: & 


SPASPPSSMOSEY. ANAAS. ON AAAAAIS 


wees tats . 
AE POONA APES, S 
Aare oo 


—] 


Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Pittsburgh 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


No. 5 No. 6 

Philadelphia, Pa, “ 6.07 
Discotints: 

Summer-fill discount of 0.5¢ allowed on 
kerosine and Nos. i & 2 fuels. 
Notes: 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2¢ per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 
at one time. Camden—Add 1c for deliveries ot 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals, 


Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd 


i 


Denver, Colo. ...x14 
Grand Junc. .... 17 
Pueblo 


. 
a 

: Sar 
Gaanwnon 


. 


0 G0 Go & Go Go GO =3 Go Go Go GO Ge Go Go Go 
eagouamooooooooocoo 


— Mont. 
Butte . 
Great Falls 


Muskogee, Okla.. 
Oklahoma er ° 
TUIGR ccocecccee 
Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


oO 
woowwoHaaowoorawn 
BSEBESSSSRSRSSS 


Urowronan 


Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gais, and over, deduct ic, 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 
x Effective April 15. 


MAY 27, 1953 


effect May 25, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to iater correction. 


shown in Ala, 


CHEVRON 


STANDARD OF .oNiar) Av. 80/87 

CALIFORNIA “Tr. Tr. 
400 Gals. & over 

San Fran. Cal. .. 16.1 19.6 
15.6 
17.2 


Gaso- 


~ 
© 
~ 


ee 
ao 
N 


Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane oe 
Tacoma ....... 
Boise, Jadee 
Salt Lake, U. 
Honolulu, "7. H. .. 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


tt et et tt 


ae 
SBIEASrAaasd 
PH PDIDHDWOHIIAASH 


wWONRORDADS 
PESSNEESE NES 
per eer ttt er 
cousousuouocuns 


San Fran., Cal. 
Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, "Wash. 


Boise, Idaho .. 
Salt Lake, U. ... 
Honolulu, T. H... 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Juneau 


Go 3 bo br Wa to to 
> HO Mts Wes er iomrten’ 


Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 

Salt Lake—T7c gas tax comes to motor 
My only; avgas taxes are f . 

Honolulu—8.5e gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0c¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher—than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 5.0c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-309 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal, deliveries, 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Ot] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals, or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals,, add 5c. 


HUMBLE 
ofl T.W. 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft, Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


iy 
fF 


Hs 
EF 


DAARH 
ooco 
~~ eee 
VND 
0 G0 00 Go 
ee 
ANA 
oooo 


Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. ge Neb, 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4ce; N. D. et Okla, 2/25¢; 8. 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2e; 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
TH, 3/100c; Ind 
Cc. 1/8; 8. D 
Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c 


Esso Gasoline 


ESSO (Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 


STANDARD 


28 
@: . 


a uw 
oe SHA WOSORHOOHHMUHOHRONUG 


Atlantic City, N, J. 
N kK 


Charleston, WwW. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling . 
Charlotte, N, c. 
Hickory ° 

Mt. Airy ... 


& 
New Orleans, La... 
Baton Rouge ..... 
Alexandria 
Lake Charles .. 
Shreveport 
New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn, 

is 


Nashville .. 
Little Rock, wey 


ee et er) eee er et rs 


Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel Dbis, .....+.+++- 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals, & over... 15. 
Steel Ldis. ...--eeess 4 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. ........ 19. 
500-3,599 gals. ...... 18. 
3,600 gals. & over... 16. 
Stee] bbls, .... 25. 
FUEL o1Ls—T 
No. 1 No. . Ne. 4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 14.0 13.0 oes aape 
Newark, N. J. .. 13.9 12.9 $3.594 $2.656 
3.56 2.62 
$8.73 2.74 


ne 
-~ 2D 


Baltimore, Md. .. 13.8 13: 
Washington, D. C. 14. : 
Norfolk, Va. .... 14.0 
Danville ..--.s+++ «+ 
Petersburg «...«-- 14-7 
ee ai sescece 16.4 


DH cane Anorwwe 


ry 
Charleston, 3. CS} seve 
Columbia ....«++ ° 
Spartanburg ...-. - 2.5 
Taxes: Louisiana Kerosine prices” do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Discounts: Summer-fill discount of 0.5¢ al- 
lowed on kerosine and Nos, 1 & 2 fuels, 
Notes: Kerosine No, 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add lc for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 

No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.68 per bbl. 


IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial ges to 

arrive at price per U. 
OIL subtract 1/6th.) 

(Regular Grade) 

Gasoline 

T.W. 

24.4° 


=f 
af 


" BERRBREBBESERE 


St. John’s, _—s es 
Halifax, N. B. sess 
St. John, N. BL > 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Montreal, Que. ... 
Toronto, "OM, Svcd 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 


sotuueneeesss 
Seo ueeh AAA wees. 


Bere teees.5he 
ecoooooecooooo 


Vancouver, B, C... 
(*) Price ts for 
Taxes: Gasoline tax 


| 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 



















SOCONY VACUUM 
Aircraft ov Ww 
Grade Grade Grade p nm-sgag % ae 4 Grade) Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No.4 Ne. 6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Dir. Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. To. 7.0. Tw. TW. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
New York City: 
SER © Socide's a olhice 6.0 14.7 14.7 Seas ane 14.1 coos 13.3 rans obhe 12.9 10.85 5.97 
SE. dnetee 5 pm nied 6.0 14.7 14.7 oon 11.45 14.3 ens 13.3 eeos 10.25 13.0 10.85 5.97 
nD sbéccws sese 6.0 eee oe es 14.7 14.7 10.85 11.25 14,1 10.25 13.3 9.85 10.15 12.9 10.85 5.97 
ED o6c-cees0ces 6.0 chet edn.) eke... ae ae Satan tava, MM cease SR Ak ee Oe 4a 
Richmond ........ 6.0 + dt Jaaus eee sacs esos 14.7 14.7 10.75 11.05 13.9 10.15 13.0 9.75 10.05 12.6 10.85 5.97 
Albany, N. Y. . 6.0 422.5 ~23.5 .... 13.7 13.7 14.7 14.7 11.05 11.25 .... 10.45 13.4 10.05 10.25 13.0 9.60 6.60 
Binghamton ....... 6.0 eave owed dee 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.65 15.7 11.85 14.8 11.35 11,55 14.3 | 
Buffalo ..... 6.0 22.3 ~23.3 25.3 14.5 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.65 15.9 11.7 15.2 11.2 11.4 14.7 9.65 ' 
Jamestown ........ 6.0 sii hoe nen 7 4.7 1.8 156.8 12.45 12.65 16.1 .... 15.1 11.85 12.05 14. | 
Mt. Vernon . 6.0 ‘ sons 15.0 15.0 eees 11.55 14.2 onde 13.6 osee 10.35 13.2 10.93 a 
Plattsburg area ont eee ae 13.35 12.56 .... «e+» 11.45 11.65 14.4 pala i 
Rochester esse 6.0 422.2 933.2 .... 14.4 14.4 15.5 16.5 12.55 12.75 16.0 15.1 11.55 11.75 14.6 wesw 
BYCRCUSE 2... ce cccccs 6.0 —- wtes 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 12.25 12.45 .... 11.75 14.8 11.25 11.45 14.3 . } 
Bridgeport, Conn. 6.0 eees (ies Se. See 10.95 10.95 .... ° Jad 9.95 9.95 13.1 ° 
Danbury ........... 6.0 jae sone «ess 15.3 15.3 eve seee ‘oe or ee ‘nae bee ‘ | 
Hartford ..... 6.0 i3.8 13.8 15.1 11.9 11.35 11.35 .... 10.75 13.8 10.35 10.35 13.6 : | 
New Haven .. 6.0 13.5 13.5 14.8 14.8 10.95 10.95 .... 10.35 13.5 9.95 9.95 13.1 ° 
Bangor, Me. ....... 8.0 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 11.75 ee 15.9 11.15 14.4 20.95 .00. 14.0 ° 
Portland Pe, eee eee ts? Sek. B.0: Se. Be 11.06 .... 15.2 10.45 13.7 10.05 .... + 13.2 
Boston, Mass. ...... 7.0 20.0 21.0 ~23.0 13.7 13.7 4.9 14.9 10.95 .... 15.4 10.35 13.8 9.95 .... 13.4 
Concord, N. H, .... 7.0 .... othe ess. eublet” dace see moe teee eee wees cove, 34,3 oe «++ 14.2 
Lancaster .......... 7.0 ot ose 17.4 17.4 ° 15.8 ee éser 14.3 
Manchester ........ 7.0 eses nese ps0 TTT cece 15.7 1.7 sees ese 16.1 este 14.4 “9 ease 14.1 ee 
Portsmouth ye" 7.0 22.2 »%23.2 nae e 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.3 11.55 .... cose 0.95 13.9 10.55 eee 13.5 eses . 
Providence, R. I. 6.0 21.0 %22.0 24.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 .... 15.0 10.35 13.7 9.95 ..-. 13.3 
Burlington, Vt. 7.0 ‘eee éeee dee6 14.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 12.25 12.25 .... 11.75 14.5 11.35 11.35 14.1 dese eeee 
ee re 7.0 ee ecee 16.3 16.3 cece 33.76 see éaee 15.0 eoce 11.75 14.6 ees 
N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford 
ae 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
20.5 18.5 21.5 22.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt. Vernon prices subject to 0.5c discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 





only to deliveries of 300 gals. or more; all prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5¢ discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5¢ discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to additional 0.5c dicount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 

Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
x Effective May 20. 


= 





Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sehio Sohie Sohio Con- Re S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- N arno- Sol- Kerosine No. Ne. 3 
Taxes 80 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent vent T.W. Sohio- Sohio-Heat 
AMIGO © sca cgessetee 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9 12.9° 
CHINE. « 05 ca tavtpive 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Cincinnati ......... 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Columbus 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Dayton 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Lima ... 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield ......... 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
BERTIE nc oc bccsese 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth -- 6.0 23.0 24.0 27:0 19.0 § 15.5 =°20.1 20:00 21.55 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
WOT Peducictesve 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown - 6.0 23.0 —. 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
- S ive deine 6.0 23.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
. “10 to a operators can — ‘wrtetien gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
-10 to su 


pplier. 
: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w, 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gal., 0.5¢ higher, Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
ae contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5¢; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: wee than 50 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5¢; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢. 
Notes: (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. S8.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 














of Indiana bulk plants oases the company’s prices are publicly posted. mee 
Fu ou————_- 
on. an aoe ee 22. Se SS $ 
. 1-99 gals. 174 7 
Chicago, m1 4 5 5 a. gals. Sover gais. gals. gals. & over & over — — Kero- 
; i ; J :  Y Sa? + DETR wig 5 at ao i a >< Saar sine 
South Bend, Ind... 18.0 14.4° 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.8 1... ccse cece sees tees Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Detectt 26cm, 3... nlT.S o88.8 6.5 26.8 14.6- 18.6 .... 0 crc. ccee sees seep Covington, Ky. 14.4 9.0 14.5 
ee a Se ee eee tee eee Oe See meee. S| Lexington ; 6.7% 9.0  2%.1 
de et ee Bee ee eS oe 8 ee ee ree eee Louisville sreeeee 15.5 9.0 14.4 
Oh) ee Oe ae) er ee, SOR SRL A BRS eo eae ween Saee. sees Paducah 14.9 9.0 14.1 
Wa, ae ee) Sere ee SA $88 SEB ccs Gece voce, wees. cons Jackson, Miss. ........ 15.8 9.0 14.3 
OCOMaRA, {Seaee asia eee ee | BO BE BI es ee cs siete eee kee Vicksburg ............ 15.3 9.0 13.8 
PEGG meas ee Se Oe a SB OI, oa knnid caves .(eede,, odes Birmingham, Ala. ..... 15.7 9.0 14.6 
SO Eee seek ee eee: Re EBB BBB ck aienel Seece Sabon - bees Mobile ....--+-+-++0+5 15.1 10.0 14.3 
Milwaukee, Wisc.. 17.8 163 6.0 16.5 153 .... 14.3 14.0 Montgomery .......... 15.8 10.0 14.7 
Atlanta, Ga. .......... 15.9 8.0 14.3 
MER ks ccc kvinvcces 6 8.0 16.0 
=. TEXAS By me my tT SUE boca ondkties ssc RO 80° MA 
ou co a aoe Dealer ene ee Cee 15.4 8.0 15.1 
1-99 gals 14.8 — am Se Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 15.4 9.0 15.05 
100-149 gals, . : en Deles Tex i x 13 80 aah eee 15.4 9.0 15.15 
150 gals. & . PaP vorr Worth .... 14.0 6.0 12°80 Pensacola ..........++ 15.2 10.0 14.0 
= ape ob. - - 13.8 Wichita Falls... 14.0 6.0 12/80 MIDE. vind coccdasvecve 15.3 9.0 15.0 
gals, & over .... 13.3 Amarillo ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
—- aprmaasetesesses oe | p- ae Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
1-749 8.0 San Angelo .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
q 750 gals. & 7.25 Waco .......5. 14.0 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, lc city & le county; 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c Austin .......... 14.0 6.0 12.80 sacola, lc city. Other taxes not included in 
city tax. Des Moines, and furnace Houston .,...... 14.0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
state tax. State San Antonio .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
use taxes to be Port Arthur 14.0 6.0 12.80 nies 
Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all Notes: 
bin porary’ classes of consumers with minimum del! Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
x» Effective May 19. of 50 gals. «x Effective Ma prices. 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— “Positions Wanted”—I5 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 


$13.50 per column inch. Wednesd 
UNDISPLAYED: “For i “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, KR 4. BL BR Pay pe Seen ests 


7 set in type this ein without border—30 cents a word. Minimum All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
ge $7.50 per insertion. No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Position Open 


OIL COMPANY DISTRIBUTOR, with six mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline yearly volume, has 
opening for salesman on gasoline, fuel oils, 
motor oils, anti-freeze and tires. Three 
county area in suburban Camden, New Jersey 
area. Salary, car expense and commission 


Box 776. 
Wanted to Buy 


IN SOUTHERN UNITED STATES, preferably 
Florida, one or two large stations, major or 
cut- rate, or jobbership by young couple with 
some money and experience willing to work for 
salary with option to buy. Box 788. 


WANTED ONE USED 55,000 Barrels riveted 
tank for bunker C oil storage, K.D., Complete, 
marked for re-erection, F.A.S. Gulf Port. 
Latina Shipping Company, Itd., 4 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT GASOLINE electric pumps for fleet 
accounts, 1-20,000 gal. two comp. and 1-10,000 
storage tanks with pump. Good quality low 
price lubricating oil in drums for resale please 
quote description and price. W, B. Leak, West 
Palm ‘lorida. 


Buy or Sell 





DO YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR SELL AN OIL BUSINESS 

Bulk Oji Plants, Service Stations, Pro- 
pane Bulk Plants. Throughout the 
upper Midwest. We specialize in Petro- 
leum Properties. 

PETROLEUM MARKETERS 

605 Produce Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn, 








For Sale 


FOR SALE: FLORIDA TANKS.—Ten 10,000 
gallon capacity R.R. tank car tanks $685.00 
each in Florida. L. M, Stanhope, Rosemont, 
Penn. 


SERVICE STATION AND GARAGE in south 
east Pennsylvania. Tank car station in gaso- 
line and motor oils. 30 car garage, Price 
$49,000. Very good business, Box 785 


NEW 5000 GALLON azphalt tank, steam coils 
New 4000 gallon asphalt tank, burner tube 
New 3 compartment 6000 gallon tank Im- 
mediate delivery, Trailer Company eof Lan- 
caster, P. 0. Box 1232, Lancaster, Penn. 


3—5000 gallon 2 cept. double heads, 3” lines, 
Reyco tandem, 10 x 20 tires, air brakes, etc 
Clean Price $2150.00. 1—-6500 gallon units, 4 
cpt. double heads, 3” ete. Air brakes, etc 
Clean, clear on tandem tractor. Reasonable. 
Box 787 


For Sale 


FRAZIER PAYLOADER 7200 Gal. bought 
new December, 1950. Three Compartments 
3000, 1075, 3125. Tires 1000:20 60%. Ajr 
brakes, cross over-line 3 to 2%", Reyco Tan- 
dem, clean, never wrecked, Price $4,000 
Quality Gasoline Company, Phone 5444, Marion, 
Indiana. 





DIESELS AND PUMPS 


Two new 1947 unused 475 BHP 5 cyl- 
inder Baldwin Model VG Diese] En- 
gines, each connected to Worthington 
Horizontal Triplex Double Acting Pump, 
both units with Falk Couplings and 
other accessories. Location Ohio, im- 
mediate delivery. Direct inquiries to 
The Buck Line Co., Joseph 
Steele, Purchasing Agent, Room 2200, 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. ¥. 











STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They’re heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. oe 


FOR SALE 
150 TANK CARS 


Class TV 8,000 Gal, Capacity, non- 
coiled, insulated tank cars, AB Brakes. 
Immediate availability. Loaded inter- 
change condition. 


An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 











Marshall our iiway Equipment C 


“a ou 8 “a Seated NY. 


Phone: COrtlandt 71-8090 


Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, W. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 

















WESTERN PENNA. 


(Continued from page 38) 


one said his packaged lubes had picked up “extremely 
well” the last few weeks. 


Scale wax was quoted from 4.25 to 5c with further 
firming indicated by some refiners. Many sellers were 
sold up into June and one refiner said that most June 
sales were going at 4.75c. Along with wax, crude (dark 
green) petrolatum continued tight. 


Export call for finished petrolatums has noticeably 
improved, some refiners pointing out that buyers, un- 
able to get the raw material, had turned to finished 
product. Export sales of snow white at 6.75c, FAS 
New York, were disclosed. Lower offerings were scarce. 


Oil Price Index Declines 


* 

Decrease in lubricating oils of 1.4% dropped Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ over-all price index 0.1% for week ended 
May 19. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram 
quotations, is shown below for week ended on dates 
indicated (1947-49 equals 100): 


% Change 
May 12 to 
May 19, 
1953 
Crude and preducts ... 109.3 ‘ 5 —0.1 
Crude 111.8 Sba6 
Refined petroleum .... 109.0 5 , —9.1 
Gasoline 117.5 sem 

Kerosine 110.2 
Distillate fuels 113.8 
Residual fuels 82.7 
Lubricating oils 81.8 
Natural gasoline 79.5 


May 19 
1953 


MAY 27, 1953 


Esso Ups Crude in 5 Louisiana Fields 


Esso Standard Oil, Louisiana Division, reports an in- 
crease in prices it will pay for crude oi] in five East 
Louisiana fields as follows: 

Deep Park, Esperance Point, Fairview and Lisemore 
Landing fields, up 7c bbl., with new price schedule rang- 
ing from $2.28 for below 20 gravity oil to $2.70 for 40 
gravity and above; 

Ross Bayou field, up 2c bbl. to new schedule ranging 
from $2.23 for below 20 gravity to $2.65 for 40 gravity 
and above. 

Increased prices were effective May 21. 


‘Resistance’ to LP-Gas Price Drops Seen 


At least four large producers of LP-gas in Mid-Conti- 
nent continue to quote the “old” or “ceiling” prices for 
contract shipments—4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-pro- 
pane mix, and 5c butane—according to trade reports May 
20, and there is said to be some “resistance” to lower 
prices on contracts. 

While majority of reports are that spot quantities can 
be obtained at well below these levels, some producers 
say that they are storing underground, or using as re- 
finery fuel, excess material rather than cut prices. Be- 
cause of mild weather so far this spring, however, un- 
derground storage reportedly is filling up “faster than 
usual.” 

Prices for liquefied petroleum gases, spot quantities, 
reportedly continue to range from 3.25 to 4c for pro- 
pane, 3.5 to 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 3.5 to 5c 
for butane. 
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CRUDE OiL PRICES 





Prices in § per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, 








Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 














B Cc D F G H I J KE M N oO P a R 8s T 
eee cose eevee oge5e eoee obec ee oes - a= coos ease oe 
eee oeee ove cess eee cece e esee 1.65 ° eeee eeee ease 
° wnt >> sise: abee a) tee a tee yh r me sxe? ee 
° ee adie’ => canta abe as ee. eee i. eee ddan.” ipteast Samba 2 néee See 
. eoee eecs cose cess esos « Seis cove 1.93 asec ees eos oess eens cece cess 1.52 
2.2% 2.10 2.16 2.46 2.38 2.48 2.43 2.53 1.95 2.19 2.21 2.28 2.33 1.81 oswe 2.05 cess 
2.27 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 2.45 2.55 1.97 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 1.83 eos 2.07 1.58 
sees 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 gees cece cess 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 wées eee aeae weds 
2.20 2.14 2.20 2.50 2.42 2.62 2.47 2.57 1.99 2.23 2.25 2.32 2.37 1.85 .... 2.009 1.64 
2.31 2.16 2.22 2.52 2.44 2.54 2.49 2.59 2.01 2.25 2.27 2.34 2.39 1.87 éee 2.11 1.70 
2.33 2.18 2.24 2.54 2.46 2.56 2.51 2.61 2.03 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 1.89 ove 2.13 1.76 
secs goss esse 2.54 2.46 eese 2.51 2.61 eése 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 obs eee eeee cess 
2-38 2.20 3-38 2.66 2.48 2.58 2.23 2.63 2.06 2.29 2.31 2.38 2.43 1.91 cove 2.15 2. 
2°37 2:22 2:28 2°58 2°50 3160 3:55 3165 2107 2°31 2:33 2:40 2°45 1:93 11.) 2:17 1.88 
2.39 2.24 2.30 2.60 2.52 2.62 2.57 2.67 2.09 2.33 2.35 2.42 2.47 1.95 eeee 2.19 1.94 
2.41 2.26 2.32 2.62 2.54 2.64 2.59 2.69 2.11 2.35 2.37 2.44 2.49 1.97 eeee 2.21 1.99 
2.43 ae 2.34 =-s6 2.56 2.66 2.61 2.71 2.18 2.37 2.39 2.46 2.51 1.99 a*ae 2.23 2.04 
2:45 2:30 2:36 2.86 2:58 2:68 2.63 2°73 3-15 2°36 2:41 2148 2:53 2:01 2:50 2:25 2.00 
2:47 2:82 2:38 2.68 2:60 23:70 2:65 2.75 2:17 2:41 2:43 2:50 2:56 588 2.525 2:27 2.14 
2°49 2:34 2540 2°70 2162 2:72 3567 2:77 2119 2:43 2745 2°52 2°57 .1.. 2:556 2:29 2:19 
2.51 2.36 2.42 2.72 2.64 2.74 2.69 2.79 $°3i 2.45 2.47 2.54 2.59 ° 2.57% 2.31 2.23 
2°53 2:38 2:44 2:74 2°66 2°78 2:71 2:81 <... 2:47 2:49 2756 2:61 ° 3:60 2:33 2.27 
2.55 2.40 2.46 2-78 2.68 eas 2.73 2.83 es 2.49 2.51 2.58 2.63 2.625 2.35 2.31 
2.57 2.42 2:48 2:78 2:70 2:80 2:75 2.8 °<: 2:51 2.53 2.60 2.65 2:65 2.37 2.35 
2.59 2.44 2.50 2.80 2.72 2.82 2.77 2.87 ‘ 2.53 2.55 2.62 2.67 2.675 2.39 2.39 
2.61 2.46 2.52 2.82 2.74 2.84 2.79 2.89 ‘. 2.55 2.57 2.64 2.69 e 2.70 2.41 2.41 
2.63 2.48 2.54 2.84 2.76 2.86 2.81 2.91 a 2.57 2.69 2.66 2.71 2.725 2.43 2.43 
2.65 2.50 2.56 2.86 2.78 2.88 2.83 2.93 ° 2.59 2.61 2.68 2.73 2.7% 2.45 2.45 
2.67 2.52 2.58 2.88 2.80 2.90 2.85 2.95 2.61 2.63 2.70 2.75 2.775 2.47 2.47 

lective as of 7 &.m., Gulf Coast Tomball Cian. Magnolia, Stanolind) 2.83 
noted. Prices are Van (Humble, Pure) .....-++sssee0++++ 2.48 
arcas, Details of fields (Retugio & Others) Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) .....- 2.40 
to sched- Schedule H: Atlantic, Cities Service, Humble, Yates (Guif, Humble, Shell) .......... 2.35 
‘ective of excep- Republic, Sinclair, Phillips, 3-1-49 Zoborski (Humble) «....-esesseseeseces 2.54 
furnished on request 
gg ea oe Gulf Coast New Mexico (Sour) 
: Cities Service, Continental, Se C: Atlanti Citi Servi Coen- 
Gulf, Magnolia Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stano- (Mirando Heavy & Others) a ne a seinen” shell 
lind 0._P.. o:; Pure for all fields | Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, tnental, snohnd, Texas Co. —— 
ae oe Magnolia Lee ie | ee 
Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 7-12-49 
NS. Gulf Coast New Mexico (Intermediate) 
Schedule A: Carter, Cities Service, Continental, Schedule D: Cities Service, Continental 3-1-53 
Gulf, Phillips, pute. Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind (Heyser & Others) Humble. Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
®, Schedule I _ (20-40 gravity): Cities Service, Con- Texas Co, 
COLORADO tinental, Humble, ~ epee Pan American, 
A: Continental 3-1-53, Phillips 3-1-49, Republic; Sun 7-13-49 


Schedule 
Stanolind, 


NEBRASKA 
Schedule A: Pure (1-22-53) for all fields. 


a; Sostsenta OTe Magno, 
nen’ ° 
clair, Branoling. Texas Co. — = 


East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 
West 
Schedule A: Humble. 
Schedule 
A: Gulf, Humble, . 
Es Co. Magnolia, Phillips 
East Texas 
Price: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 


fumble Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair. 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 

West Texas (Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Texas Co, 


West Texas (In » 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf; 
Humble, Magnolia, an American 8- * 51, 


Ls 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas C 


West Texas (Sour) 
Se C: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texas & 


Coast 

F (24-30 gravity)? Humble 7-8-49 

m . 

Stanolind 0.G. & Texas Co. 1-12-4 ¥ Sun 7- 
49, 8 0. P. 7-14-49, 
(Hastings & ) 
Fonte” gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Pan ? ; 
. Sun, Stanolind 0.G., Texas Co, 


Gait Humbt 
Schedule G: Cities Service Mag- 
nolia, Pan American, Pritiios ‘7 1-51, soon 
Sun, Texas Co. 
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Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 
Schedule J: Humble, Sun. 


Capes sbovecna see $3. 


Agua 
Aransas 















o 
J 


Bazeite 
Boynton 


Am, 1-1-50) ...Schedul 
Am, 3-1 


S148) occ c0e 
50 (sinelatr} paagye: 
Above ( yrs 

Sched 


iS 
@PPNe PPPs 





& 
ore 





19) .....8chedul 


SAsAAALSSSLWASAansaorv 


Schedul 


eee eee seen 


Ree eee ee eee eee 


Siw 


eee ee eee eeeee 


PPPs ret 


low gravity (Magnolia) 


y 2 y (Magnolia) 
¢ Nay Coessecces 

1-14-60) "02 Scheaui 
saneees ie +++» Schedul 


eee 


errr??? 
FAIRS 


o 
RSSrnwA 











ESS wis 


sad" wuk oie ene 

Ford & Sub-Clarksville 
1-50) ........Schedul 
Am, 4-27-49).... 


Bx wrZz 


~e 


SEnaaaAs 











PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Feb. 16, 1953) 





Y. (Seep, Tide Water).... $4.40 
Bradtord, Pa. (Seep, Tide Water) .... 4.40 
Buckeye, Ohio (See soccccosesccoee Some 
Eureka, Va (Pure * ‘Bee COD) «neeeees 3.91 
Middle ‘Penn. District (Seep) .......-.- 4.40 
Southwest Penn, (Seep) ...sesseeeeee+ 3.97 
Zanesville, Ohio (Ashland) oeecereccecs 3.20 

MICHIGAN 

(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
com 34 schedules may be obtained on request 
to ) 


Bay 
Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 
Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 
Leonard—7- “3 49; 


Clare Cit coseweetccessee BO6 

Fork & Other MMA .. sdacknekéacvade ae 

= 

dams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 2.62 

Coldwater & other fields (7-1- 49} eos B3.60 
~~ 

Montmorency .......++s++. Sseseeee +. 2.31 

Barryton-Sun Denslow ..scecccsseces 204 
Sohio—6-30-49: 


2.61 
2.80 


Te eee eee eee ee eee es 





ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 


Bowling Green, xy. (Owensboro-Ashland, 

7-1-4 gto. Rs vatiaee - $2.42 
7, Ky., *(Owensboro-Ashland, 
Cleveland, 0. "& Others (8.0. Ohio, 4- a 


15-50) 
Corning, °: “ (Seep. 4-1-53) os 2.62 
Illinois (Ohio Olly. 16 ‘below. re a 
a 


d 0. & 
Gulf, Magnolia, Ohio Si, She 





Illinois Basin (Ashian 
Service 
hio, 'T Oe cadmas iid ch he egee se ‘ 

(Ashland O. & R., Sohio) 2.77 

Lima, o. iS. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) ......-. 240 

Loudon, . )  ceescccccccssess 77 

Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) .sssssseseseesee B77 

Plymouth, I, (Ohio Oil, 7- 1-49) rer» 

Ragland Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T) 2.43 

Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T.) 2.83 

Western Kentucky (Sobio) ....+-+++«9+ 77 
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Prices in $ per bdi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
& Others) 
(Magnolia-Limestone & 
Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 
N, 
(Homer & Others) 
a N: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, eso Stand- 
N. Arkansas Sweet 


(Caddo & Others) 
Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Magnolia, 
Stanolind. 


Esso Standard, 
N 
(Delhi & Others) 
Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 


Louisiana 
Ridge & Others) 


(Holly 
Sehedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 


Schedule P: Continental 
American, Pure, Shell, 
lind, Texas Co, 


x 


(Hackberry & Others) 
Schedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 


2-3-50. 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Lew Cold = 
Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): American 
fase’ Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7 Risto. Texas Co., 
South Louisiana 
Westwego & Others) 
Schedule 0: a Standard, Stanolind, 


LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS 
Limestone Condensate: 
Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Mace- 
donia & Ly (Esso Standard) $2.80 
Ar Sandstone Condengate: 
Doreheat-Macedonia (Bsso Standard). $2.85 





Lake, La. cond. (Texaco, 


La. Saeen 
ental 


2.90 
2:65 
F 2-75 
Sattog Valley tn Crude (ieee Standard) 2:70 
Comes Vebey, La. Dist . (Esso Stand- apes 


BIB) occ esccccccccccecs 


Creole (Pure are ge esee se sc segeseces 
Haynesville’ Lime (Ar 


a? Jl Jgehedule 
Lis Fg crude (Guit) . Schedul 
Neal, a (Atlantic 5§-1-50 

’ 


eeeeeeee 


eee ee eeeeeeeee 








Urania . 
Ville Platte, La, (Continental) ........ 
W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) .. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baxterville crude (Gulf 2-5-52) $1.40 


. 2.60 
, Pure) 2.85 


Eu a Others 
cu: 

& Others a (isso ‘st ‘Btandard) ; ‘Schedu! 
Sama ¢ 
(Carter, Solio) «...+++«+. jule 
(Sohio, '2-1-50) 1¢ above... Schedule 8 





MONTANA 

Beaty. (Philli 

: oon (Garter; 

Sut Bank (Texaco) 
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BULK PLANT and warehouse of Elliott and Churchill in Middlebury, Vt., serves predominantly rural Addison County 


Consignee Partnership—How It Grew 


By RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
NPN Staff Writer 


In historic western Vermont, be- 
tween the Green Mountains and Lake 
Champlain, a thriving consignee part- 
nership will observe its 25th anniver- 
sary this August. 


During the past quarter century, 
the firm of Elliott and Churchill, in 
Middlebury, Vt., has grown from 
two single-pump outlets to a healthy 
3,500,000 gals.-yearly volume through 
33 stations, not counting motor oils 
and greases. 


The partners, R. A. Elliott and F. 
R. Churchill, also have developed a 
strong heating oil business in the 
last 12 years until today it provides 





OLD OUTLET of Elliott and Churchill, left, stood next to a blacksmith shop in Bristol, Vt. 


a balance when Vermont winters cut 
gasoline volume in half. 


Title to the petroleum products 
they sell, other than No. 2 fuel oil, 
is held by The Texas Co., their con- 
signor, until the products are billed 
to customers. Sales commission is 
paid the partners at the end of the 
month. However, in heating oil op- 
erations they are Independent dis- 
tributors. 


In reaching their present volume, 
Mr. Elliott and Mr. Churchill have 
used Vermont sagacity and hard 
work to good advantage. 


They’ve gradually upgraded their 
gasoline outlets as their business in- 
creased and the demand for more up- 
to-date equipment grew. They own 
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L. H. Landon is station manager 


four of the 33 service stations and 
Texaco has four of the remaining 29 
on third party leases. In addition El- 
liott and Churchill is planning a fifth 
station. 

At their Middlebury bulk plant the 
partners have 74,000 gals. of gasoline 
tankage, 21,000 gals. of kerosine 
tankage and a 70 ft. by 24 ft. ware- 
house, all owned by Texaco. The firm 
owns 60,000 gals. of fuel oil tankage, 
the five-year-old office building and 
four trucks. 

Elliott and Churchill station deal- 
ers are encouraged to carry the 
Texaco TBA line and to use the sup- 
plier’s promotional and training fa- 
cilities. They have held dealer meet- 
ings annually for the last 15 years. 
Part of the reason for these meetings 





New station, right, is its successor. 
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is Elliott and Churchill's effort to 
realize the large potential created by 
U. S. Route 7, which runs north-south 
through the firm’s marketing terri- 
tory. 

With two pumps ample for most 
service stations in the area, four 
pumps—and three bays—are the 
mark of a “superstation.” Elliott and 
Churchill serves several such stations 
including one they own on Route 7 
in Middlebury. 


Solid Citizens—The station is man- 
aged by N. R. Stearns for his father- 
in-law, W. H. Simonds, who has been 
the lessee for 15 years. Mr. Stearns 
is “Buck” to his customers and these 
include students at Middlebury Col- 
lege, as well as Middlebury residents 
and the local fire department—the 
latter because Mr. Stearns is a vol- 
unteer fireman and lends his pickup 
truck as an auxiliary fire truck. 

Another dealer, Howard Brush, 
proprietor of an automobile agency, 
too, is a town selectman of Middle- 
bury. Others take leading parts in 
civil defense activity. 

Mr. Elliott and Mr. Churchill set 
them a lively example. Both are ac- 


tive in civic organizations and are, 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE students are an important customer group at this three-bay service station in Middlebury. That's 
N. R. Stearns, station manager, at the pump 


charter members of the local Rotary 
Club. 

Mr. Elliott is a director of the Na- 
tional Bank of Middlebury, and has 
been a village trustee several years. 
Mr. Churchill was on the board of 
selectmen, the town governing body, 
several years. 


The partners put strong emphasis 
on station presentability and equip- 
ment. When facilities have become 
outmoded, they’ve replaced them, 
whether those were pumps or entire 
stations. They’ve always done this 
out of earnings, however. 

Few of Elliott and Churchill’s deal- 
ers have been with them less than 
15 years and several are 20-year men. 
Two of the dealers and two drivers 
have been with the firm since its 
start in 1928. The third driver started 
10 years ago. 


Costs Watched—The partners em- 
phasize accurate cost accounting, fol- 
lowing a system set up several years 
ago for them by a specialist. They 
watch credit and accounts closely, 
have enlarged storage at the prin- 
cipal gasoline outlets:and encourage 
heating oil accounts to use large 
tanks, 
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Credit gets the personal attention 
of Mr. Elliott—when the bills go out 
—and he tries to get a reference on 
each new credit account. 


The cost accounting phase covers 
every piece of their equipment. How- 
ever, the partners haven’t found it 
feasible to work product breakdowns 
by equipment into their accounting 
because of shifting truck service. All 
four trucks are operated in winter, 
but only three work during summer. 

To balance their earnings more 
evenly through the year, the partners 
began their heating oil business about 
12 years ago. Gasoline volume in 
January commonly is less than half 
the August volume. 

Texaco being a “gasoline com- 
pany,” they contracted with another 
supplier for the No. 2 heating oil. 
Now Elliott and Churchill trucks 
range all over Addison County and 
to Brandon and Forrestdale in north- 
ern Rutland County. From the bulk 
plant in Middlebury, it is about 20 
miles to the corners of Elliott and 
Churchill’s virtually square territory. 

Much of the firm’s business is with 
farm accounts, because the area is 
predominantly dairying country with 
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a few orchards and lumber mills. The 
area has some small industry, includ- 
ing a plastics plant and a garment 
factory. In the summer its lakes and 
streams attract the tourists and sum- 
mer residents. In the winter, ski 
meets bring in thousands of enthu- 
Siasts from other states. 

Driver “Degree Days’—Elliott and 
Churchill's driver have regular routes 
and know their customers’ require- 
ments so wel] that the fuel oil op- 
eration is run without the aid of a 
degree day system. 

“We seldom have run-outs,” Mr. 
Churchill said, “except those custo- 
mers who insist on checking their 
own tanks.” 

Most Elliott and Churchill heating 
oil accounts have 275-gal. tanks. But 
many now have dual 275’s and others 
have been persuaded to install 500- 
gal. and 1,000-gal. tanks. Most of the 
large tanks are at the far ends of 
the routes. 

Increased storage at service sta- 
tions now permits larger drops there. 

Supply Lines—Most of the supply 
for Elliott and Churchill is shipped 
in by rail from Burlington, Vt., in 
summer and from Providence, R. L, 
in winter. Oils and greases are moved 
in by truck from Providence with 
many full loads going to the larger 
station dealers. 

Mr. Elliott took over the Texaco 
franchise for his present territory in 
February, 1928. At that time he was 
managing a feed and seed business 
for a farmers’ co-operative. 

Six months later the partnership 
with Mr. Churchill was formed. Mr. 
Churchill, then a salesman for a mill- 
ing company, quit the sales job in 
1929 to take an active part in the 
petroleum operations. 

In 1930 the partners purchased the 





VETERAN DRIVER, Jim Warner, right, makes a delivery of motor oil and gasoline 
at the farm of Euclid Quesnel, dairy cattle dealer. 


feed and seed business, which they 
leased out in 1949. For the last five 
years they have held the Addison 
County franchise for a line of trac- 
tors and farm machinery. 


Storage Investment Grows 


Oil companies continue to invest big 
sums in storage facilities to meet the 
nation’s growing oil demand, Latest 
fast tax write-off approvals from Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization include 
ten product storage projects. 

The list below shows company, loca- 
tion of project, total cost approved, 
and the percentage of that cost ap- 
proved for fast tax writeoff: 


Esso Standard — Waltham, Mass., 





ERIE ENAMEL 


SERVICE STATION 
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NAME 


® 


"THE ERIE ENAMELING COMPANY 


$1,645,100, 409%; $204,000, 25%. 

The Texas Co.— Burlington, Vt., 
$128,500, 40%; $23,200, 25%. 

Socony-Vacuum—New York, N. Y., 
$500,600, 40%. 

California Oil] Co.—Perth Amboy, 
N. J., $1,330,000, 40%. 

Gulf Oil—Pittsburgh, $138,300, 40°7. 

Phillips Pipe Line Co.—Bast Chi- 
cago, Ind., $88,000, 40%. 

Time Oil Co.—Richmond, 
$183,177, 40%. 

General American Tank Corp. 
Richmond, Calif., $22,500, 40%. 

Tide Water Terminal—East Pasco, 
Wash., $464,923, 40%. 

Petroleum Terminal Co. 
Wash., $694,100, 40%. 


Calif., 


Spokane, 


Olean, N.Y. 


1403 W. 20TH ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 














HERE IS THE PROBLEM—Deep-seated land slide below river bottom has caused displacement of wooden pile foundations. Re- 
sult: The swaying middle and leaning piles visible in photograph. Black, steel structure at right is approach for the new bridge 


‘Fool-Proof’ Barge Unloading Bridge Costs Less 


Two bridges run parallel to each 
other at the General American Tank 
Storage Terminals plant on the Mis- 
sissippi River at Goodhope, La. Both 
were designed for the same purpose 
—that of loading and unloading pe- 
troleum products—but their appear- 
ances and the stories behind them 
are widely divergent. 

One, exemplifying the many prob- 
lems which cause early failure of 
many marine terminal wharving and 
unloading facilities, is a badly sag- 
ging, somewhat hazardous structure 
built in 1939 and now being aban- 
doned. 

The other, a handsome all-steel, 
all-welded, truss type span unique 
and experimental in design, is po- 
tentially a long-awaited, low-cost 
solution to some of the oldest and 
most familiar problems connected 
with construction of such facilities. 
Already, one of the major oil com- 
panies is planning a bridge in New 
Orleans embodying the principles ex- 
perimented in General American’s 
new bridge. 


Old Bridge Failed—tIlustrative of 
an old, old story along river banks 
where soil instability is common, the 
first General American facility men- 
tioned is of the conventional perma- 
nent-type consisting of a wooden 
wharf resting on wooden piles and a 
wooden bridge span—also supported 
on wooden piles—running some 200 ft. 
from the Mississippi River levee out 
to the wharf. 

Though it was seemingly sound and 
steady and good for many years of 
service when the structure was com- 
pleted in 1939, it started giving Gen- 
eral American headaches as early as 
1941 when a deep-seated land slide 
known to engineers as a Swedish 
Circle failure started displacing the 
piling foundation. This condition grew 


progressively worse until finally, in 
1952, General American felt the fa- 
cility was no longer safe and must be 
replaced. Piles slanted crazily and the 
middle section of the bridge span had 
dropped as much as six feet. 


42 9a 


The problem: What to replace it 
with? 

Obviously, General American engi- 
neers could not hope for any better 
service from a similar structure of 
resting on 


the conventional type 
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BRIDGE PIER—How General American Tank Storage Terminals’ new-type bridge 
fits on the pier platform is illustrated by this picture. Men on platform are watching 
the fitting of the pin in platform into. universal joint provided in end of bridge as 
derrick lowers the 80-ton bridge. Note how the 60-ton re-inforced concrete pier cap 
is supported on four cylindrical pre-stressed concrete piles. Piles are 80 ft. long, were 
driven into the ground 64 ft. Notice also steel plates provided on pier cap for use 
as “runways” for the steel wheels visible at each corner of the bridge. Unique de- 
sign allows bridge to pivot, if the barge on which it rests on the other end moves 
up or down stream 
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PROJECT OFFICIALS sport smiles of satisfaction after bridge has been successfully Jifted into position. 


From left, they are: 


Walter E. Blessey, Tulane University engineer who designed the bridge; Alexander Kananovich, chief engineer, terminals division, 
General American Transportation, Chicago; L. D. Walters, assistant superintendent of General American’s Goodhope plant; F. J. 


Plattner, general superintendent of terminals for General American, Chicago; H. L. “Buddy” 


Lane, Jr., field supervisor for the 


W. Horace Williams Co., New Orleans contracting firm; and George J. Cassard, Jr., superintendent of General American’ s sprawl- 


wooden piling. It was apparent that 
such a bridge would itself probably 
fall victim to the instable soil con- 
ditions in a short time. 

What was needed was a bridge that 
would support a heavy load of pipe, 
yet avoid placement of piles in the 
river beyond an area of some 70 ft. 
riverward. Studies of the old struc- 
ture indicated that soil beyond that 
point could not be expected to afford 
much stability. Engineers also must 
take into account the possibility of 
future floods and plan a bridge that 
could stand them, if they came, with- 
out major damage. 

General American's engineering de- 

partment did preliminary work, then 
called in an expert on soil and foun- 
dation work—Professor Walter E. 
Blessey, a young (33) professor of 
engineering at Tulane University in 
New Orleans who also is a consult- 
ing engineer. 
- Sometimes the simplest of answers 
solves the most perplexing of prob- 
lems. And the bridge which Pro- 
fessor Blessey designed proved to be 
a model of simplicity. 

The New Bridge — The structure 
consists of four major sections. They 
include the approach, the bridge span 
itself, a pier platform, and a big 300- 
foot-long barge. Only four piles are 
used in the entire facility, and they 
are of a new-type, hollow cylindrical 
pile made of pre-stressed concrete 
by the Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 
New Orleans. 

The bridge approach is of welded 
steel, resting on concrete blocks. It 
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ing, 150-tank terminal at Goodhope 


extends into the river only about 60 
ft., so that none of its footing is in 
the apparent danger area. 

All Steel Span—The bridge span 
itself is ome section of all-welded 
truss-type steel 180 ft. long, 20 ft. 
wide, and 20 ft. high. One end of the 
span rests on the pier cap, which 
is supported by the four pre-stressed 
concrete piles, each of which is 36- 
in. in diameter. The pier adjoins the 
bridge approach, close enough to the 
bank that its pile foundation also 
is out of the apparent slide area. 

The other end of the bridge rests 
on the barge, which is securely an- 
chored, and the barge serves as a 
dock for ships and barges as they 
load or unload. 

This decision to anchor on a barge 
avoided the necessity of placing piles 
any further out in the river than 
at the bridge approach—but it led to 
other problems. Even though anchored 
as fast as possible, the barge is sub- 
ject to at least a small amount of 
motion from practically all directions. 
It will be affected by rises and falls 
in the water level, waves, and other 
river forces. Moreover, it is hard to 
anchor a barge securely enough so 
it will not move at least slightly 
when a ship docks against it. 


Flexible Design—This meant that 
the bridge had to be designed to 
take the up and down motion of the 
barge and the rocking and pitching 
effect that would be caused by the 
factors mentioned. Because of these 
factors, the bridge could not be sim- 
ply welded to the barge or attached 


to it in any other rigid manner. Sim- 
ilarly, the bridge span must have 
movability at the pier cap. To solve 
these problems, the bridge was 
equipped with a pair of steel wheels 
or rollers at each corner. 

At the barge end, the rollers were 
simply rested on extra heavy steel 
plating welded to the top of the barge 
and supported with extra reinforcing 
stiffeners from beneath. This takes 
care of in and out motion of the 
barge. If the barge moves in, the 
bridge simply rolls over the barge 
surface. The steel plating under each 
set of wheels at the barge end is 
20 ft. long, which means that the 
barge can come in as much as 10 ft. 
or go out as much as 10 ft. without 
damage. This, Professor Blessey feels, 
is an extremely liberal allowance. 

Universal Joint—At the pier end, 
the mechanism is a bit more compli- 
cated—but still quite simple. The 
bridge is fastened to the pier cap 
by means of a universal joint—ac- 
tually a pin working on the principle 
of a trailer hitch. The pin allows 
the bridge to pivot, taking care of 
normal up and down motion of the 
barge in the direction of the current 
as well as allowing some extra should, 
for instance, the barge be accidentally 
rammed by a breakaway tow or ship 
out of control or for any other rea- 
son move further up or down river 
than expected. 

As designed, the bridge is able to 
swing as much as 35 ft. up river 
or 35 ft. down river, a total of 70 ft. 


Prefabricated Units—The various 
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parts of the bridge—with exception 
of the approach—were first fabricat- 
ed in the construction yards of the 
contractor, W. Horace Williams Co. 
of New Orleans, and then floated by 
barge to the construction site where 
they were assembled. First, the ap- 
proach was constructed. Then the 
four piles were driven. The reinforced 
concrete pier cap was set in position 
over the piles. Then the bridge span 
was set in place. The barge was an- 
chored by means of three huge con- 
crete blocks—known as Chinese an- 
chors. Two of them weighed 150 
tons and one weighed 135 tons. 


The barge is fastened to the an- 
chors by means of adjustable chains. 
This means that, should a flood come, 
all General American will have to do 
is adjust the chains so that the barge 
floats at a higher water level. 

With the universal joint and wheels 
on the bridge—and flexible pipe con- 
nections—the bridge can come right 
on up with the water level without 
damage. 


The Cost—One of the most attrac- 
tive things about this bridge is its 
cost. Had General American first 
built a wharf in water sufficiently 
deep for tankers to unload and rested 
it on a foundation of wood piling, 
then spanned the distance from the 


river levee to the wharf with a bridge ~ 


of conventional construction, their 
cost would have been about $200,000 
if they had chosen a wooden bridge 
structure. If they had rested a steel 
structure on wood piles, the cost 
would have been about $300,000, ac- 
cording to George J. Cassard, Jr., 
manager of the Goodhope plant. 


With the type construction chosen, 
however, the main bridge span, and 
the pier holding it, cost $42,000. Add 
to that roughly $7,000 for the ap- 
proach (which General American em- 
ployes assembled themselves), and 
$40,000 for a second-hand barge and 
its repair—a total of $89,000. Re- 
gardless of the type bridge chosen, 
the cost of rerouting pipe would 
remain the same and would be a 
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Pre-Stressed Concrete Study Begins 


Several oil companies along the 
Gulf Coast have found that pre- 
stressed concrete can both cut build- 
ing costs and provide more durable 
construction. Now some of them are 
joining with the New Orleans area 
and national engineering firms, con- 
tractors, and architects to finance a 
$30,000 research project on pre-stress- 
ing at Tulane University, New Or- 
leans. 

Ground was broken on the Tulane 
campus on April 20 for a $20,000 
testing frame for research and demon- 
stration of the advantages of pre- 
stressing. The frame is to be complet- 
ed by the end of May, and soon there- 
after the first public tests on pre- 
stressed concrete beams and columns 
will be begun. 

Professor Walter E. Blessey, who 
has utilized pre-stressed concrete 
piles and beams in design of off- 
shore drilling platforms and allied 
structures, will direct the project. 
All oil companies, large and small, 
are invited to be represented at lec- 


ture programs and demonstrations, 
he said, and data will be provided for 
their use at any time. Voluminous 
information regarding pre-stressing 
will be recorded and will be available 
at the university for anyone inter- 
ested. 


The basic principle of pre-stressing 
involves the stretching of steel wires 
or rods within the concrete so that 
they exert a constant squeezing pres- 
sure against the concrete, according 
to Professor Blessey. When replac- 
ing the ordinary concrete beam, it 
can reduce the amount of steel re- 
quired by as much as 80% while 
using only one half the usual amount 
of concrete. 


While pre-stressed concrete will im- 
prove any construction, says the pro- 
fessor, it can be particularly ad- 
vantageously used in construction of 
wharving facilities. For one thing, it 
is lighter and can be more easily 
transported and handled than con- 
ventional concrete beams. 





comparatively small expense. 

Added up, General American’s 
bridge was built for less than $100,- 
000—or about one third what the 
cost would have been for an all-steel 
conventional type structure. And, be- 
cause of the features rolled into the 
bridge to fit its specific purpose, 
both Blessey and Cassard are con- 
fident it will prove far more service- 
able than would the more expensive 
type. 


Other Advantages—Looking toward 
future possibilities, this design is par- 
ticularly attractive in the event that, 
for any unknown reason, either the 
barge or the pier should be rendered 
useless, the main bridge span itself 
probably would not be seriously dam- 
aged. This is in opposition to the 
permanent type where, when the 
foundation goes, the entire structure 
goes with it—as did General Amer- 
ican’s first bridge. Even if the barge 
should be rammed and jarred com- 
pletely loose from its mooring, the 
bridge span likely would only drop 
down and could be picked up by a 
derrick and salvaged at small cost. 


Another advantage: With few piles, 
there will not be the problem of silt 
collection that arises in cases where 
a swift current runs under a bridge 
which rests on a foundation of dozens 
of piles. 


Small Terminals Could Use—wWill 
a similar type bridge work for other 
companies? Professor Blessey says it 
will, regardless of how large or how 





small the terminal may be. If a 30- 
foot span is wanted, buy a small 
barge, construct a 30-foot span, and 
all costs will be cut proportionately. 
The bridge can be easily adjusted for 
floodwaters and will solve the prob- 
lem of soil instability. But what about 
a large bridge? Would the same de- 
sign, or adaptions thereof, still work? 


Larger Models — At the present 
time, Professor Blessey is engaged in 
designing a bridge with a 220-ft, span 
for a major oil company. It will be 
located in the Port of New Orleans, 
where the problem is one almost iden- 
tical to that experienced by General 
American at Goodhope. 


However, this company must also 
unload bulk products whereas Gen- 
eral American was concerned only 
with liquid cargoes. This calls for a 
bit more detail in design, but in es- 
sence it is the same type bridge that 
General American has at Goodhope. 
It will be equipped, additionally, with 
concrete aprons on which will run 
mechanically driven dollies or trucks 
to carry the bulk products to shore. 


A crane will be placed on the 
bridge to unload the incoming ships 
and barges. All of which, Professor 
Blessey believes, is proof that the 
design can be adapted to any par- 
ticular purpose where there is the 
problem of soil instability and where 
changing water levels are a threat. 
Even where not bothered with these 
common problems, the bridge seems 
to be practical. 
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irresistible 


Our staff of bright young forward-looking 
artists came up with a brilliant new concept 
of label-design for petroleum marketers 
...and we found their idea irresistible. 
So now we have visual examples of 
Crowh’s “‘new school of thought” in 
labeling ready to show you . . . and we 
think youll find them irresistible, too. As a 
part of our over-all Lithography Service, 
we'll gladly place these Modern-Design 
Artists at your disposal for the creation of 
colorful, individualized tabels that vill 
mark you and your products as prpgressive. 


Call in your Crown Sales Representative 


and have a look-see. 


Ba 


Crown Can 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 
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Tests Show Diesel Buses Cost Less 
To Operate Than LP-Gas or Gasoline 


The Diese] bus is more economical 
to operate than either the gasoline 
or LP-gas powered unit. Because 
the greatest part of total operating 
cost is fuel cost, the price advantage 
held by Diesel fuel gives the Diesel 
unit the edge over its competitors. 


These conclusions were reached by 
F. C. Burk, E. 8S. Black and L. J. 


Test, of Atlantic Refining Co., as a~ 


result of 80,000 miles of observed op- 
eration of buses powered by Diesel 
fuel, gasoline and LP-gas in Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Using 20 new buses purchased by 
Harrisburg Railway Co.—10 Diesels, 
five gasoline and five LP-gas—the 
test operation lasted two years. Reg- 
ular schedules and routes were em- 
ployed with all three types of buses 
so as to provide comparable data for 
each. 

Test results indicate that it cost 
about 31% more to operate the gaso- 
line buses than the Diesels, and LP- 
gas costs ran about 37% higher than 
Diesel. Actually, the difference be- 
tween LP-gas operation and Diesel 
is much greater since no allowance 
was made in final cost data for in- 
stallation of special LP-gas dispens- 
ing facilities. These were already 
available for Diesel fuel and gasoline, 

A summary of the Atlantic bus 
test report as given at the recent 
API Refining Division meeting in 
New York (May 14) follows: 


Vehicles—The original cost of each 
bus was about: $15,000 for the gaso- 
line units; $15,375 for LP-gas, and 
$15,750 for the Diesels. Thus, LP- 


gas equipment cost about 2% more 
than gasoline and Diesel about 5% 
more, 


Fuels — Weighted fuel costs were 
estimated at 19.7c per gal. for gaso- 
line; 16.3c for LP-gas and 17.6c for 
Diesel. These prices include state 
and federal taxes. The authors point 
out that LP-gas fuel costs were those 
prevailing in the Harrisburg area and 
“they undoubtedly differ from LP-gas 
fuel costs in other parts of the coun- 
try.” 


Fuel Storage and Handling—Fuel 
storage and dispensing equipment for 
gasoline and Diesel fuel were avail- 
able already. The operator had to 
purchase and install equipment for 
LP-gas at a cost of $12,250. This 
cost was not figured in computing 
the final operating costs. 

Results — Average fuel consump- 
tion figures for the first and second 
years and the average fuel consump- 
tion for the test period showed: 





Fuel © ti 
Ave. MPG Avg.MPG Avg. MPG 





Type of Fuel ist Year 2nd Year for test 
Diesel ...... 5.65 5.53 5.59 
Gasoline .... 4.10 3.94 4.02 
LP-gas .. 3.37 3.35 3.36 


Lube Oil—<Average oil consumption 
figures are based on total oil added 
at the oil change periods plus make- 
up, with oil changes every 6,000 miles. 
Oil consumption data follows: 


Oil Consumption—Avg. Miles/Qt. 
Type of Fuel ist Year 2nd Year Ave. for Test 
Diesel ..... 139 132 
152 188 
200 250 


Gasoline ... 
LP-gas .... 





EVER-TITe 


eTTTd a Meltls)ifate rs 


Speed deliveries—prevent leakage—save spill- 


age—by using EVER-TITE Couplings. They 
a quick, sealed connection that 


od 


stays tight. 


their durable bronze construction gives years of de- 
pendable service. 


There’s an EVER-TITE for every need—with EVER- 
TITE quality throughout. Ask your distributor now. 








Wis 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC. 
254 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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From the cost of operation stand- 
point, oil consumption differences 
have little significance since they 
constitute a very small part of over- 
all costs. 


Maintenance — Maintenance costs 
were calculated per 1,000 miles of 
operation as follows: 


Avg. 

Cost /- 

1,000 

Type of Fuel Miles 
Diesel $20 
Gasoline $22 
RN io Ay wees $27 


The authors point out the result 
of the LP-gas maintenance cost was 
contrary to what had been expected 
and does not confirm other published 
information. These results, they ex- 
plain, however, represent those that 
might be obtained by other bus fleet 
operators who are using LP-gas as 
a fuel for the first time. 

The costs per 1,000 miles of op- 
eration are summarized in Table 1. 

Depreciation costs were not in- 
cluded in data in Table 1. Engine re- 
building costs also were not com- 
puted. The paper adds: 

“In order to arrive at an esti- 
mate of what the total operating costs 
would have been if the test continued 
to an engine. overhaul period, it is 
necessary to make some assumptions. 
Admittedly, these assumptions are 
not based on fact but rather on rea- 
sonably fair estimates supportable by 
experienced operators. 

“Engine overhaul costs for the 
gasoline engine are known to be about 
$400 and the frequency of overhaul 
is about every 150,000 miles. Diesel 
engine overhaul is expected to cost 
about $450 and for the purpose of 
this comparison has been based on 
an overhaul at the 100,000-mile point. 
LP-gas overhaul] has been estimated 
to be comparable to the gasoline en- 
gine, namely $400 and its frequency 
assumed to be at the 200,000-mile 
point, 


“Using these figures another table 
(No. 2) has been prepared for 200,- 
000 miles of operation and the rela- 
tive over-all operating costs tabu- 
lated,” 

Summary—From the Harrisburg 
tests, the authors conclude: 


“This . . . shows the yearly operat- 
ing costs of Diesels to be about $700 
per vehicle less than gasoline and 
$840 less than LP-gas. It should 
be re-emphasized that the increased 
storage and dispensing costs of LP- 
gas have not been included in these 
cost comparisons ... 

“A comparison of gasoline, Diesel 
and LP-gas fuels was made in new 
equipment designed for each fuel type 
and in a typical city bus fleet as rep- 
resented by the Harrisburg Railways 
Co. operation. The data show that 
the Diesel fuel system is the most 
economical one to use, Gasoline is 
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BUS FUEL COST STUDY 





Table 1 


Average Costs per 1,000 Miles 


Table 2 


act caeeateese tem (6 Years)—— 


Fuel ou 
$6,300 $190 
$9,800 $120 
$9,700 $100 


Total 

$51.95 
$71.60 
$76.00 


Fuel Type 
Diesel 
Gasoline .. 
LP-gas .. 


Maintenance Gramma Total 
$4,000 $900 $11,390 
$4,400 $600 $14,920 
$5,400 $400 $15,600 


$20.00 


more economical than LP-gas; but 
the differences between these two 
fuels is small. In order for gasoline 
to compete with Diesel fuel its price 
would have to be reduced nearly 
40%; the LP-gas price would have 


to be cut about 50%. 

“Substantially the greatest part 
of the total operating cost is fuel 
cost, hence the price per gallon is 
of major significance. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent in the case of 


LP-gas as the cost to transport this 
product into this area raises its price 
over that for other areas, Where 
LP-gas availability is high and trans- 
portation cost low, the LP-gas system 
would be economical to use.” 
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TREND OF PASSENGER CAR 
SINCE 1924 


90 «=—t0 


ACCELERATION 


More Horsepower, Faster Pickup on Cars Predicted 


Passenger car engines of the fu- 
ture will provide even greater horce- 
power end better acceleration at high 
speeds—in short, more powerful and 
faster cars are almost inevitable. 

That’s the predic‘ion of H. L. 


Welch, assistant supervisor, engine 
development laboratory, Chrysler 
Corp., in a paper delivered at the 
50th semi-annual meeting of Nation- 
al Petroleum Assn. April 16 in Cleve- 
iand. 

With the chart at right, Mr. Welch 
described past trends in engine per- 
formance from 1925 through 1952, 
showing a sharp increase in horse- 
power per cubic inch, with new en- 
gine designs since 1950 contributing 
to a sharp rise. 

The chart at left shows that the 
trend has been to improve accelera- 
tion at the higher cruising speeds. 

Mr. Welch noted, “Even without fu- 
ture gains in fuel octane number, we 
ean expect that the trend toward 
better accelerating ability at higher 
speeds should and will continue.” 

Speaking of Chrysler’s develop- 
ment of the Firepower family of car 
engines, Mr. Welch said, “It is evi- 
dent that this family of engines have 
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an abundance of reserve for further 
improving car performance or fuel 
economy.” 

He added: “The possible gains 
from higher compression ratio are 
well known, Tests at compression 
ratios as high as 12.6 have shown 
that the already high efficiency at a 
compression ratio of 7.5 increased in 
exact harmony with theoretical air 
cycle ca:culations throughout the 
range tested. Future gains from com- 
pression ratio increase can therefore 
be expected, as rapidly as fuel anti- 
knock quality makes it practical.” 


Northwestern Schedules 
Lube Engineering Course 

A short course in lubrication engi- 
neering will be conducted at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIL, 
under sponsorship of American Soci- 
ety of Lubrication Engineers June 15- 
24. 

The course includes such subjects 
as: Lubrication fundamentals; hydro- 
dynamic theory of lubrication; journal 
bearing design; solid friction and 
solid lubricants; boundary lubrication, 
fretting and corrosion; general char- 


acteristics and selection of bearing 
materials; bearing materials as influ- 
enced by dynamic loading conditions; 
source and production of petroleum 
lubricating oils and greases; physical 
properties of oils and greases. 

Other subjects include: anti-fric- 
tion bearings; cutting fluids and cool- 
ants — basic principles; cutting 
fluids and coolants — selection and 
application; gear lubrication; chem- 
istry of lubricating oils; chemical and 
physical tests of lubricants; lubrica- 
tion additives and their effect on wear; 
synthetic lubricants; performance and 
durability of oil-film bearings under 
adverse operating conditions; storage, 
distribution, recovery, purification and 
deterioration of lubricants; applica- 
tion of lubricants and plant main- 
tenance and systems; specification 
practices with lubricants; plant or- 
ganization, and panel discussion of 
lubrication problems confronting in- 
dustry. The course will be limited to 
50, Tuition is $120. 

Inquiries should go to: 

M. F. Spotts 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Ill. 
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Highway Tax Burden Unevenly Shared, 
Study by Government Group Concludes 


By Holger Ridder, Transportation Editor 


Are taxes levied equitably on all 
highway users? 

Does the passenger car owner pay 
more than his share of taxes? 

Are trucks paying less than their 
share? 

Two Bureau of Public Roads mem- 
bers—Edwin M. Cope, chief highway 
statistics section, and Richard W. 
Meadows, transportation economist— 
have completed a study on highway 
taxes and have concluded that high- 
way user taxes are not equitably dis- 
tributed. 

The bureau report—published in the 
April issue of Public Roads—makes 
these points: 

“Types of Service— ... There are 
very great differences in the levies 
on similar vehicles in different serv- 
ice. The vehicle of the private oper- 
ator imposes the same burdens on 
the highway as the corresponding 
vehicle of the for-hire carrier. Yet 
he does not pay nearly as much per 
mile in taxes in most states... 


“Farm Rates—The registration fee 
reductions for farm trucks are sub- 
stantial. It is doubtful whether these 
allowances can be fully justified from 


a highway finance standpoint, even 
though farm vehicles may travel 
fewer miles than other vehicles. The 
justification, therefore, must come 
under the heading of public policy. 
Any state with farm rate reductions 
should carefully examine their re- 
lationship to other registration fees. 


“Diesel Vehicles—There is much 
evidence that, in general, Diesel vehi- 
cles are making smaller tax contribu- 
tions for highways in most states 
than corresponding gasoline-powered 
vehicles. The Diesel vehicle is com- 
monly assumed to use about two- 
thirds as much fuel as its gasoline- 
powered counterpart. Consequently, 
in states where Diesel fuel is taxed 
at the same rate as gasoline and there 
are no other special taxes on Diesel 
vehicles, the annual saving to the 
Diesel operator in taxes paid is sub- 
stantial... 

“Distribution of Vehicles—Only 2% 
of our vehicles are trucks of 40,000 
lbs. or more capacity. The taxes 
paid by all classes of vehicles, includ- 
ing heavy trucks, should constantly 
be subject to review and adjustment. 
But from a practical standpoint, the 


What Highway Vehicles Pay in Taxes Each Year 


Average for All States* 


Vehicle and Service 


fee, ete. 
Passenger Car: 
BAGO © 6 eis vows s ives sad Sth 
Medium weight ............. 14.67 
Pickup: 
SPN Dh Odds wins 6.no ats dedeaae 13.79 
yo a ey preter pate 16.97 
take Truck 
SOR ptaiats deta omagrouve 32.80 
POONEED <. “che basaubicsnicvesbe 51.07 
Contract 94.16 
Van: 
Private 104.65 
Contract 170.12 
Dump: 
ES eae 
3-Axle Combination: 
cet ae Me EE COE PSOE 255.83 
eee ee o | 
4-Axle Combination— 
Gasoline: 
Private ... asine 342.84 
SIO SAdbeaveacs cdséiccss OOhat 
4-Axle Combination— 
Diesel: 
UUUMOR. {Galas 00:00 ke satacs bye 415.85 
py ae at EEE PE 657.53 
5-Axle Combination— 
Diesel: 
WUVONG ia ttecvisescdsstcisk~s “CS 
COE, 5 Ab signe Sehs sede nce 1,148.47 
6-Axle Combination— 
Diesel: 
OL aa ea rer 736.19 
DO 5s Ca eT Si i vodka 1,844.07 


*In 20 states, 


‘pulk of the revenue for highways 


Total Road 

Fuel Tax User Tax Property Tax Total 
$30.36 $42.31 $28.41 $58.88 
38.16 52.83 38.45 75.26 
20.40 34.19 16.25 43.67 
31.63 48.60 23.86 62.52 
28.99 61.79 22.31 74.80 
70.26 121.33 32.96 140.55 
117.12 211.28 32.96 230.51 
121.60 226.25 75.92 270.53 
202.72 372.84 75.92 417.13 
390.49 685.69 182.66 792.90 
421.67 677.50 164.37 773.38 
421.67 820.94 164.37 916.82 
845.00 1,187.84 197.79 1,306.52 
845.00 1,433.37 197.79 1,552.04 
579.05 956.30 259.51 1,112.04 
579. 1,197.98 259.51 1,353.68 
955. 1,465.25 413.21 1,713.18 
955.07 2,008.03 413.21 2,255.96 
1,132.12 1,773.97 453.64 2,000.79 
1,132.12 2,881.85 453.64 3,108.67 


personal property taxes are not imposed and in three states Diesel fuel is not 


taxed directly. The average fees are given for the states where the respective taxes are collected. 





must inevitably come from the auto- 
mobiles and lighter trucks that con- 
stitute the vast majority of vehicles.” 

Tax Comparisons—The study shows 
that farm pickup and stake trucks 
pay an average highway user tax 
which is less than the fee required of 
a medium-weight passenger car. Pri- 
vate trucks pay less taxes than con- 
tract carriers. A summary of U. S. 
averages is given in the table on this 
page. 

Farm Service—The report states: 

“Provision for registration of farm 
trucks at half the regular fee for 
private trucks is common but ... 
some states do not allow reductions 
that great, and some allow consider- 
ably more. . . 

“Large numbers of farm trucks are 
in the lighter groups. What may at 
first glance appear to be relatively 
minor concessions in registration fees 
can .. .be of major importance from 
a revenue standpoint, particularly in 
predominantly agricultural states. In 
four states. . .the farm classification 
allows the 12,500-Ib. stake truck a 
reduction of more than 75% in regis- 
tration fee. In 13 states the reduction 
is from 50-75%. . .” 

Mileage Taxes—The report says: 

“Several states have shown great 
interest in mileage taxes. If the move- 
ment spreads, those interested in 
highway finance will be required to 
give it considerable attention. 

“Mileage taxes may prove to have 
two great advantages: They should 
yield considerable amounts of revenue; 
and they should, in theory at least, 
be imposed at rates that measure 
value of service received, to be ap- 
plied toward the costs of providing 
the service. Undoubtedly the mileage 
tax will also prove to have at least 
two major offsetting disadvantages. 
The most important of these from the 
states’ point of view is the cost of 
administration. The cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining complete rec- 
ords, weight stations, and enforce- 
ment staff will make any state 
considering a mileage tax look twice. 
For the vehicle owner, the main- 
tenance of records for filing of re- 
ports necessary under a mileage tax 
will certainly constitute a substantial 
burden over and above the actual 
amount of tax paid.” 

The bureau’s report is extensive. 
Only the highlights have been reported 
here. Oil ‘industry transportation 
executives and PIC leaders may find 
it worthwhile to study the report. 

- * * 

The recent survey by Saturday 
Evening Post brings to light some 
interesting views on _ truck-buying 
habits. Survey of 1,482 owners of 
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U°S°S COR-TEN HIGH-STRENGTH STEEL 
used to create new tanker bulkhead 


NE of the big features of this 
new Heil petroleum transport 
is the triple-dish design of its bulk- 
heads and compartment heads. Three 
deep-dished contours, separated by 
vertical straight edge surfaces are 
formed into each head. Welded box- 
section reinforcing channels combine 
to make an extremely strong unit. 
And just as they have so many 
times in the past, The Heil Company 
used U-S’S Cor-TEn High Strength 
Steel for these new parts. They found 
that Cor-TEN steel provides a high 
degree of resiliency and maximum 
strength with minimum weight. 


ENTY YEARS oF PERFORM 


Heil was one of the first manufac- 
turers to recognize the advantages of 
this steel in building lighter, more 
profitable tankers. For years, Heil 
engineers have used it in thousands 
of vehicles... tankers, dump truck 
bodies, coal trailers, sanitation 
bodies, etc. . . . equipment that makes 
more money, because it costs less to 
operate and maintain. 

Cor-TEN steel construction costs 
very little extra, because in reducing 
weight, less steel is needed. By using 
Cor-TEN steel, which has a 50% 
higher yield point than carbon steel, 
structural sections can be made up 
to one-third lighter without any re- 
duction in strength. In the truck and 
trailer tank field, this advantage can 
be utilized in two ways: 


A COR-TEN steel tank can be built 
to a certain capacity. This means 
it will weigh many pounds less than 
if it had been built of plain steel. 


Or, it can be built to a certain 
over-all weight. This means its ca- 
pacity will be greater ... it will 
hold many more gallons than a unit 
of the same weight built of plain 
steel. 


Frequently, of course, weight can 
be reduced somewhat and capacity 
increased at the same time. 

Get these important advantages 
in your equipment. Our engineers 
will be glad to show you how you 
can make your tankers more effi- 
cient and more profitable by using 
U-S’S Cor-TEn High Strength Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND - COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


WATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, KEW YORK 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


U: = S COR-TEN High Strength STEEL 
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trucks of various types and sizes 
shows: 

—Of 6,589 trucks owned, 292 are 
Diesels. 

—84.6% said they bought Diesels 
because of lower maintenance and 
operating costs. 

—Only 6.6% of non-owners ever 
considered buying Diesels. 

—40.8% indicated they might be 
interested in 1-1% ton Diesels. 

—On power steering 2.9% of truck 
owners use it, 9.4% intend to get it, 
and another 16.2% will get it “de- 
pending” on various factors. 

—37.2% of truck owners employ 
2-speed axles, 8.4% intend to get 
them. 

—22.9% of the owners indicated 
they would buy automatic transmis- 
sions if they were available. 

7 . * 


The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, in working over the budget for 
the Commerce Department has made 
no provision for continuation of the 
Census of Manufacturers, the Truck 
Trailer Manufacturers Assn. reports. 
This probably will mean discontin- 
uance of the “Facts for Industry” 
report on truck trailers, along with 
other reports of that nature. The 
association asks whether there is 
enough interest to continue this serv- 
ice. 

In line with that announcement, is 
the truck-trailer summary for 1952 
which shows that in 1952, 17.9% 
fewer petroleum tank trailers were 
produced than in 1951. A comparison 
of tank trailer production and per 
cent of total trailer production fol- 
lows: 


Total Ol Tank % OU 
Trailers 


Year Trailers 

AE 64.617 3,688 5.7% 
1951 ........ 67,384 5,319 7.8% 
20GB cee ete 58,078 4,365 7.5% 


General Motors Truck and Coach 
Division says it has upped its pro- 
duction of trucks with automatic 
transmissions. For February, March 
and April, it has averaged 13% of 
light truck output in units equipped 
with automatic transmissions. In 
view of increased demands for this 
type vehicle, a future production rate 
of 25-30% for automatic transmis- 
sion vehicles is indicated. 

. * * 7 

The manager of the automotive de- 
partment of one oil company esti- 
mates that for the first three months 
of this year it cost his company 
$263,000 to operate 23 truck and 
trailer transports. He points out that 
a common carrier would have charged 
$99,995 more for that service. 

His cost sheets show that Deisel 
transports cost 3c per mile for fuel 
and the gasoline rigs 5-6c per mile. 
Total operating cost is 22c per mile 
for Diesels and 27-28c for gasoline 
(including 8c per mile for driver in 
both cases). These figures cover 
everything — maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, etc. 


Station Building Permits Climb 57% 


Dollar valuation of service station 
construction permits zoomed upward 
during March as the approach of 
spring heralded the building season. 


Valuation of station construction 
permits authorized in March, 1953, 
totaled $5,035,000, a 56.6% increase 
over the February valuation of $3,- 
215,000. The number of permits 
climbed from 227 in February to 375 
during March. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics also 
show that permits in March, 1953, 
were valued at 72.1% more than the 
$2,924,000 valuation in March, 1952. 
Only 264 permits were issued in that 
month. 

The East-North Central area, com- 
prising Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin topped the re- 
mainder of the country with 57 per- 
mits issued for a total valuation of 


Station Construction Permits Authorized for March 


(Valuations shown are in thousands of dollars) 






















$1,027,000. The Middle Atlantic sec- 
tion—New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania—had 54 permits issued 
with a valuation of $839,000. 

Permit valuation figures given 
above are estimates by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, based on checks 
with city and town officials. They in- 
clude construction within urban plac- 
es, which the Bureau defines as cov- 
ering all incorporated places of 2,500 
population or more in 1940, plus a 
few unincorporated civil divisions. 
Figures are from places containing 
about 85% of the country’s urban 
population. 

They do not represent the volume 
of building actually started during 
each month, because no adjustment 
has been made for lapsed building 
permits, nor for the lag between is- 
suance of a permit and actual start 
of construction. 














Region and State Numb Valuati 
Mar.** 1953 Feb. 1953 Mar. 1952 Mar.** 1953 Feb. 1953 Mar. 1952 
WD Sia bie nbc sh eos 08 Sader 375 227 264 $5,035 $3,215 $2,924 
New England .............. 20 8 20 207 120 190 
Commectiout . 2.2.6.6... 1 1 3 9 12 29 
MOMENEE - dnc.cey abs debe ted ? 1 T T 15 
Massachusetts ......... 15 6 16 149 93 151 
New Hampshire ....... 4 t t 49 tT Tt 
Rhode Island ........... t t 1 tT tT 10 
WORT ics ciaess a ee t t t t tT t 
Middle Atlantic ............ 54 39 40 839 670 518 
New Jersey ............ 44 7 10 174 224 117 
Bee. BOER? Fic ccles Seenee OO 20 18 257 325 241 
Pennsylvania .......... 24 12 12 408 121 160 
57 43 39 1,027 781 482 
16 4 15 306 77 210 
6 5 8 135 101 61 
16 10 4 263 148 50 
13 21 8 249 407 107 
Oa FE 6 3 4 74 48 54 
West North Central ........ 61 21 29 833 317 372 
ON, otk we caia me > 680200 11 7 7 115 129 91 
PEE = cb Sha seis Ss oes 5 2 3 67 18 25 
Minnerota ............. 6% 1 4 258 30 40 
Missouri ......-..---+++ 19 5 6 267 51 ill 
PRUE, Socbedscececncs 3 5 3 48 67 27 
North Dakota ......... 3 t 4 26 Tt 45 
South Dakota .......... 5 1 2 52 22 33 
South Atlantic ............. 62 33 42 826 403 504 
Delaware .........«.++. + t t t t tT 
Washington, D. C. .... 2 1 2 60 25 74 
UE k's ta aks evens 6 13 281 46 137 
GOOERIR, © cawrvevcvecsocs 12 3 7 151 12 94 
EE nce da we oh cco t 4 4 t 48 36 
North Carolina .. 13 9 6 121 132 65 
South Carolina .. hae 3 t 52 35 t 
Virginia ......... 35 ae 7 6 131 105 46 
West Virginia 2 t 4 30 t 52 
East South Central ......... 13 13 24 145 221 185 
PED Gab oe 06 cde So 2 3 2 17 45 20 
|. Aree ees 1 2 4 8 47 26 
Mississippi .........«.- 2 4 7 24 5 30 
Tennessee ...........+- 8 4 ll 96 124 109 
West South Central ........ 60 38 28 652 435 
Arkansas .............. 6 t 6 44 t 57 
Louisiana ..........-4.. 11 1 2 130 9 13 
Oklahoma .......-+++«: 7 7 t 74 47 tT 
NE Nic venes duce tere: we 30 20 404 379 165 
13 9 20 164 99 235 
1 1 1 25 10 
3 2 3 29 22 21 
2 tT 4 20 t 79 
1 2 t 6 26 tT 
t t Tt t t t 
t 2 5 Tt 8 21 
De a ree eee 6 2 2 84 33 - 42 
WHOM 6 ccc ccc cweees t t 5 tT t 65 
daa ono Date ike ob Witeud 35 23 22 342 169 203 
COMGOOMIR onc cece ce cco 28 18 16 27 121 117 
is) : 3 t 3 44 t 63 
Washington ............ 4 5 3 51 48 23 


** Preliminary. 
t None reported. 
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Mr. Mutz 


As general manager of the H, H. 
Mutz Oil Co., 28-year-old Austin K. 
Mutz heads up an Independent job- 
bership that has been marketing oil 


products in Missouri for some 40 
years. 
The Mutz company distributes 


Phillips products through 10 service 
stations and five bulk plants in and 
around Maryville, Mo. Deliveries are 
made from five tank wagons and a 
new 6,200-gal. transport (which, ac- 
cording to Austin “is on the road 
24 holirs a day, six days a week’). 
Aside from “tough” competition, 
Austin says his major difficulty to- 
day is the “credit situation—particu- 
larly farm credit.” As part of a new 
collection plan, he will extend 90 
to 120 days credit on good risks. 
Austin has been in the oil busi- 
ness since his graduation from the 
University of Missouri—except for 21 
months spent with the Army in 
Europe. He is married and the father 
of two sons, aged three and one. 
The Mutz Oil Co, was founded by 
Austin’s father, who died in 1945. 
The company is now owned by Aus- 
tin, his mother, and his brother Har- 


rison. 
” . > 


Rona!d Fitch, formerly traffic man- 
ager of bulk fuels and farm supplies 
divisions of Co-operative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Ithaca, 
N. Y., now takes over the bulk fuels 
managership. 

Mr. Fitch replaces V. A, Fogg, who 
has been granted a leave of absence 
to devote full time to the presidency 
of Texas City Refining. 
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Jack A. Simpson has become sales 
manager of General Petroleum’s 
south coast district of the northern 
California division, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

Ragnar Giske is the new Seattle 
district sales manager, succeeding 
Mr. Simpson. Formerly, Mr. Giske 
was in charge of marine sales in 
that area. 

Both men have been with GP in 
sales work in the Washington area 
for nearly 20 years. 

* + > 


B. I. Graves, retired vice president 
of Tide Water Associated, has set up 
his own petroleum consultant firm, 
B. I. Graves Associates, at 52 Wall 
Street, New York. 


> * * 


The recent merger of Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Co. and Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corp. to form the new Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Corp. has placed John A. 
Welch and H. T. Goss in special ad- 
visory positions to President Robert 
L. Kidd. Both men were vice presi- 
dents of the predecessor company and 
now serve in the same capacity for 
the corporation, Mr. Welch also 
serves as manager of the corpora- 
tion’s marketing division, supplying 
6,000 outlets in 12 southern states 
with Cities Service products. 

P. H. DuVal, vice president of the 
subsidiary, Arkansas Pipeline Corp., 
and manager of the parent corpora- 
tion’s oil pipe line division, has also 
been assigned duties in the purchase 
and sale of crude oi] and natural gas. 


Glenn W. Poor- 
man is now gen- 
eral manager of 
Esso’s supply de- 
partment, suc- 
ceeding H, J. 
Nichols, Jr., who 
is retiring. 

Mr. Poorman 
will also serve as 
chairman of the 
Tank and Inven- 
tory Committee 
and as a member 
of the committee 
for Staff Departments Management 
Development Program. 

A graduate of Dartmouth, Mr. 
Poorman received his master’s de- 
gree from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He joined Standard Oil 
in 1932 as a chemist in Baton Rouge. 
He transferred to New York in 1944 
as assistant to the general manager 
of the Supply and Transportation de- 
partment and two years later was 
named assistant to the president of 
Esso. He is also a director of Planta- 
tion Pipe Line Co. 


7 . + 





Mr. Poorman 


Paul E. Bermingham, who has 
been a member of the Socony-Vac- 
uum legal staff, New York, has 


joined the law department of Gen- 
era] Petroleum, with offices in Los 
Angeles. Upon his admission to the 
California bar, he will be named as- 
sociate general counsel. Don W. 
Woods is general counsel and a 
board member. 





OIL JOBBER W. K. Hart of Orangeburg, S. C., center, is being congratulated by 
Buford Worthy, Jr., left, Vice Commander of the South Carolina Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, as J. P. Blake, Commander of the Orangeburg Post looks on. 
American Oil distributor, was given an award by the VFW for sponsoring a public 
service radio program, “I Was a Communist for the FBI,” starring Dana Andrews 


Mr. Hart, an 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes. An Oklahoma Jobber 


B. F. Medlin 
Cordell, Oklahoma 


“B. F. Medlin” is the way his signature usually reads— 
but most of his friends call him Frank. And “Frank” 
suits him fine because this straight-talking, Texas-born 
oil jobber has a very frank and unassuming way of 
speaking right out for what he believes in. 


And when it comes to selling petroleum products, 
Frank believes in Conoco 100 per cent. For good reason! 
From a one-man operation he’s expanded his business 
to the point where he now has five employees— (plus an 
occasional assist from Mrs. Medlin). He operates a 
Conoco tank truck, directing his efforts to consumers, 
dealers and approximately 148 farm accounts in the 
rich agricultural area around Cordell, Oklahoma. 


Frank speaks out with real conviction when he’s talk- 
ing about Conoco products to his customers. In fact, he 
has a wide range of knowledge about the petroleum 
industry in general. In his time, he’s worked in oil fields, 
on pipeline and compressor plant construction, as a 
warehouse foreman for a large oil company, as a service 
station operator, and in the employ of another jobber. 
He talks with authority on the problems of farming, too. 
That’s because his father was a farmer and because at 
17 he worked the northern harvests in Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. Now he can share with his farmer-customers 
a deep appreciation of modern farm machinery. And he 
can well understand why farmers are so particular about 
the brand and quality of the petroleum products they 
use on their equipment. 

Frank tells us that in addition to being sold on Conoco, 
these farmer friends of his are faithful readers of Conoco’s 
helpful advertising page (“The Tank Truck”) which 
appears regularly in leading state farm publications. 
And that’s just part of the Conoco multimillion-dollar 
national advertising program which goes on year after 





year in newspapers, farm papers, magazines—and on 
billboards, radio and TV. All this, Frank contends, is 
a business-building way to support and increase the 
widespread preference for Conoco products. 


In addition to this, he values highly the new Conoco 
Credit Check, and Touraide, the personalized travel 
guide, offered free to Conoco dealers and the motorists 
they serve. He’s particularly happy with the addéd per- 
sonal touch derived by having both the dealer’s and the 
individual motorist’s names appear on the Touraide 
cover. ““Touraide offers a really excellent way to win 
that important tourist business,” states Frank, “and 
more important—to win friends!”’ 


Winning friends is something that comes easily to this 
good natured, plain-talking gentleman from Texas. Both 
his business life and his civic service to the community 
attest to that. 

Continental Oil Company takes pride in saluting ““Frank”’ 
B. F. Medlin—one of the many independent oil jobbers 
we know who have done so much to advance—not only 
themselves—but the oil industry as a whole. 


And “Frankly” speaking — we’d like more jobbers like 
him! If you are interested in a jobbing contract with 
Continental, why not write to the Continental Oil Com- 
pany office nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma? If 
you are not within reach of Continental’s gasoline sup- 
ply, we should be happy to give you information about 
the possibilities of increasing your profits by selling spec- 
tacular Conoco Super Motor Oil in any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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T. W. Winch, 
Standard Vac- 
uum Oil Co.'s 
marketing vet- 
eran at Durban, 
South Africa, 
sailed May 22 
with his wife for 
a two - month 
stay in Great 
Britain. 

The journey is 
a three-fold cele- 
bration for Mr. 
Winch, who will 
arrive in time for the coronation fes- 
tivities. He is returning to his na- 
tive London which he left 53 years 
ago, and is celebrating his 50th year 
with Standard-Vacuum. In addition 
to sight-seeing, Mr. Winch will tour 
refineries and terminals to compare 
industry advances in Britain with 
those in South Africa, where he is 
superintendent of his company’s Dur- 
ban product warehouse. 

Mr. Winch has been in South 
Africa since 1903 and has seen Vac- 
uum of South Africa grow to an or- 
ganization of nearly 4,000 employees. 
Marketing in those early days con- 
sisted of hand-cart deliveries of kero- 
sine brought in by sailing vessels. 
The company now is a complete sys- 
tem of importing terminals, inland 
bulk plants, depots and service sta- 
tions handling the full range of pe- 
troleum products. 


Seeing the industry “grow up” 
from pioneer conditions has far from 
dulled Mr, Winch’s enthusiasm for 
oil marketing. He says he is not yet 
ready to retire after his first 50 
years, and looks forward to the new- 
est advance—the opening of Stand- 
ard-Vacuum’s new refinery in Dur- 
ban. 





Mr. Winch 


* * * 


C. H. Lamoreaux has taken a new 
position as assistant general mana- 
ger of Indiana Standard’s gasoline 
and refined oils department. 

Mr. Lamoreaux joined Standard 
as a St, Louis salesman in 1924. He 
was made sales manager at Green 
Bay, Wis. in 1930 and in 1934 was 
transferred to Chicago as sales mana- 
ger. In 1946 he was promoted to 
assistant general manager of sales 
for the northern division and in 1948 
was made assistant general mana- 
ger of sales for the eastern division. 


7 * * 


J. H. Williams, oil marketer in 
Tampa, Fia., plans to build a two-bay 
serv.ce station this summer. 

* * >. 


Four o!] men have been appointed 
Trustees of the Greater University 
of North Carolina, by Governor Um- 
stead. They are, Carl V. Venters of 
Jacksonvi'le; J. Shelton Wicker of 
Sanford; E. Leigh Winslow of Hert- 
ford and Edwin Pate of Laurinburg. 
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ATTENDING a joint meeting of the Southwest Missouri Oil Men’s Club (Joplin 

and Carthage, Mo.) and the Oil Men's Club of the Ozark Empire (Springfield, Mo.) 

are, left to right, Wayne S. Young, Young Oil, Springfield, president of the Oil 

Men’s Club of Ozark Empire; Ned Rosenthal, Pioneer Oil Co., Carthage, president 

of the Southwest Missouri Oil Men’s Club; Charley C. Brown, oil and gas broker, 

Tulsa, guest speaker; and Melvin Hall, Melvin Hall Oil Co., Noel, Mo., president of 
the Missouri Petroleum Assn. 


Richfield Oil of New York has ap- 
pointed Geo:ge Hernandez district 
manager for Western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hernandez is former distributor 
salesman. He came to Richfield in 
1949. Before that he was a salesman 
for major oil companies in New Jer- 
sey and Ohio. 

In his new job, he succeeds R. W. 
Young, who resigned. 


* * *- 


William D. Campbell was _ intro- 
duced as the new Texas representa- 
tive for Oil Trading Associates, Inc., 
at an informal reception and buffet 
at the Ramada club in Houston re- 
cently. Mr. Campbell succeeds Irv- 
ing D. Fish, Jr., who is returning to 
Oi] Trading’s New York office after 


June 1. 
_ . + 


In a series of office management 
transfers at Sun Oil, William F. 
Hinze has moved from Huntington, 
W. Va., to Atlantic City as manager, 
and Elwood Martin has succeeded him 
as office manager in Huntington. Max 
L. Dufeny, previously manager of the 
Atlantic City office, is now Tampa 
office manager replacing Mr. Martin. 
Harold A. Logan is the new office 
manager of the Rocky Mountain pro- 
duction division with headquarters in 
Denver. 

* * . 


Phillips T. Harig is new manager 
of American O1l’s Insurance depart- 
ment, succeeding the late K. S. 
Kurtz. 

* * * 

T. R. Ellis has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of Texaco's arphalt 
sales department with headquarters 
in New York, succeeding J. B. Stuart 
who has retired. 

Mr Ellis was formerly manager of 
the New York division of the asphalt 
sales department. 





W. Fred Penniman has resigned 
from the State Department's Petro- 
leum Policy Staff to join Conorada 
Petroleum as a foreign representa- 
tive operating from Tripoli, Libya. 


* * * 


Mr, and Mrs. John R. Leonard, 
president and secretary respectively, 
of Universal Oil and Gas Co., Can- 
onsburg, Pa., are the proud parents 
of Mary Lou, a missionary in the 
Philippines, Virginia Alice, a mis- 
sionary in the Belgian Congo, and 
£on Paul, who is now studying aeno- 
nautical engineering at John Brown 
University in preparation for a ca- 
reer as a “flying” missionary. 

Mr. Leonard, who has been in the 
oil business since 1935, has spent 27 
years in military service, including 5 
years active duty in World War Il. 
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EXECUTIVES of the Detroit Oil Men’s Club get together for a picture. Left to right, seated, Thomas C. Newell, Jr., treasurer; 


Robert W. Crawford, president; 


Martin Fried, vice president; Robert Trepeck, secretary. 


Standing, left to right, are, resident 


directors, Martin Citrin, Stewart D. Fenner, Frank J.Swindell, Harold G. Stanzell and Leonard F. Brenner 


“Allen Christelow has joined Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co, as assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Christelow has done 
extensive work with the British 
Treasury and Embassy in Washing- 
ton, and has experience in financial 
and trade problems in sterling areas 
where Standard-Vacuum has refining 
and marketing operations. 

7. * - 


R. V. McElthany, president, Saund- 
ers Petroleum Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
recently bought two new tank trans- 
ports to handle asphalt and heavy 
fuels. 


” 7 * 


Thorwald Thompson, president and 
general manager, Thompson Gaso- 
line Alleys, Inc., Racine, Wis., is 
building a new bulk plant with 400,- 
000 gals. storage. Mr. Thompson also 
plans to build a new service station 
and is organizing an oil burner serv- 
ice department. 


* > * 


Three oil men were elected direc- 
tors of the International Road Fed- 
eration at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. They are: H. S. Mer- 
riman of Socony-Vacuum; Fred 
Reich, manager of California Texas 
Oil Co.’s lubrication sales division; 
and R, H. Swinchatt, assistant to the 
president of Shell Oil. 
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Iowa Farm’ Service Co., Des 
Moines, plans to acquire six new bulk 
plants this year. Truman Gish is di- 
rector of purchasing. 

» > * 


Miss Jeanette Funston, secretary 
to Howard ©, Pyle, president of 
Monterey Oil Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Desk & Der- 
rick Club. Other officers: first vice 
president, Mrs. Dorothy Munger, 
Munger Oilogram; second vice pres- 
ident, Miss Louise Starkweather, 
Richfield Oil Corp.; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dorothy Clancy, Sudduth 
& Co., and corresponding secretary, 
Miss Minnie Hockett, Bankline Oil 
Co. 


Wilfred G. Fielding, president and 
Maurice M. Strawbridge, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Chardon Oil 
Co., Chardon, Ohio, are going to re- 
locate all their bulk storage and load- 
ing racks. 


* > * 


John W. Miller has been appointed 
manager of Creole’s export depart- 
ment. Mr. Miller joined Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) in 1934 and for the 
last three years has been assistant 
manager of Creole’s export depart- 
ment, New York. 


J. F, Bauer, Bauer Service Station, 
Orchard Park, N. Y., recently re- 
ceived a plaque from Socony-Vacuum 
in recognition of his 25 years as a 
Socony distributor. 

. * * 

Richard B. Joyce of Liberty, Mo., 
is now representative of the OIIC’s 
Missouri-Ilowa-Nebraska district. Mr. 
Joyce succeeds James O. Kemm, re- 
cently promoted to senior represent- 
ative in the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict. In his new position, Mr. Joyce 
will maintain headquarters in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

* * » 

G. H. Thornley, technical manager 
for the Wakefield companies in Eng- 
land, has been elected vice president 
of the Institute of Petroleum. 

* * . 

Don Hyames, owner of Hyames Oil 
Co., Aliceville, Ala., plans to build 
three new service stations. Mr. 
Hyames is vice president and direc- 
tor of the local Red Cross chapter, 
and a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary Club and the 
Alabama Oil Jobber’s Assn. 

- * * 

H, B. White, president of Southern 
States Oil Co., Jacksonville, Fia., 
completed a new terminal April 15, 
and received his first cargo May 13 

135,000 bbis. of avgas. 
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Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast 
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g Mobdilgas 


SPECIAL 





@ Mobilgas— America’s favorite 
gasoline brand . . . Mobiloil— 
world’s largest-selling motor oil 
. . . here’s the pair that will help 
you get a bigger share of sales and 
profits in your community! 
Mobilgas gives motorists what 


SOCONY-VACUUM OjL CO., 


they want most from a gasoline 
. .. Maximum power, smooth per- 
formance—all the gas mileage their 
cars can deliver! 

Mobiloil—for fifty years the 
greatest name in motor oil—now 
has new, super-detergent proper- 


INC., and Affilictes: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 


ties that drastically reduce engine 
wear, prolong engine life. 

x * * 
Little wonder Mobilgas and Mobil- 
oil are first choice of car owners 
the world over for peak operating 
economy, top engine protection! 


., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


WHY SELL ANYTHING LESS? 
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Delivers up to 12 gpm. 
Heavy gauge sheet steel 
cabinet, Bonderized finish. 
Rotary type pumping unit 
with built-in combination 
check valve, strainer, and 
pressure relief valve. 
Available with or without 
20-gallon meter. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Dimensions: 36” high; 14” x 19” 
base. Shipping weight: 

with meter— 170 Ibs. 


Here’s a compact, rugged gasoline pump that’s a 
proven favorite on farms, institutions, industry, 
and business. Low price and an unmatched record 
of reliability are among the features which make 
the Gilbarco FMP the outstanding electrically- 
operated pump of its type. 

Designed and built to the highest standards 
that have made Gilbarco quality famous the 
world over, the FMP provides long, trouble-free 
service at lowest possible cost from the initial 
installation right through years of day-in, day- 
out deliveries. 


Gilbert & Barker 
Manufacturing Company 

West Springfield, Massachusetts 
Toronto, Canada 


Write today for complete specifications. 











